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Do you know how High - Grade 
Candy is manufactured ? 


Our Exhibition 


at the World’s Food Fair will show you 


that all of 
Baker’s 


Chocolates and Bon Bons are made 
from the choicest materials. 

Manufactured and Sold at Booth. 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, - Boston, Mass. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH CRADE 


a 0C0AS ana Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


+ \wousTRit on 000 
EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 










SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





Call at Walter Baker & Co.’s booth, World’s 
Food Fair, Mechanics Hall, Boston, and get a 
cup of their Breakfast Cocoa, served FREE, 
and a copy of Miss Parloa’s Choice Receipts. 











Exhibitors —World’s Food Fair. 














San Francisco, Cal. ; 


daily. 
nations. 
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When in Boston Visit the 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 


which will be held in 


Mechanics Building from Oct. 1 to Oct. 27. 
The entire building will be occupied in displaying the choicest 
food products of the world. Exhibits from the Mid Winter Fair, 
Montana’s Silver Statue from the World’s 
Fair; an Electric Creamery producing 3,000 pounds of butter 
Exhibits from Russia, Spain, India, Japan and other foreign 
Daily lectures will be given in the Home Department. 
Music furnished by large and selected orchestras. 


Open Daily from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
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Imperial” 
Flour 


is a brand which is calculated to please 
the most fastidious taste. Many wives 
can take the best flour and make poor 
bread, but we claim that with proper 
care on the part of the housekeeper 
who uses ‘*Duluth Imperial’’ Flour 
poor bread is impossible 


Because 


our flour is carefully milled and never 
varies in quality. 
FISHER & WISE, N. E. Agents, 


Boston, Mass, 
DULUTH IMPERIAL MILI CO., Duluth, Minn. 













Admission to all 25 cents. 
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Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 1 Ib., % lb., and a 
Our Trade - Mark, “Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every 
For Sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 

Be sure and see our exhibit at the Food Fair, near main entrance in large 
hall where we are making ‘ Velvet.’ 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


10-cent size. 
wrapper. 
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TRADE MARK 


Molasses Candy. 


It is Delicious and will not Stick. 








This illustration represents a very 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
will send free to any one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 








The World’s Food Fair. 


The thousands of visitors to this great Exposition in 
Boston this month are cordially invited to inspect 


the exhibit of 








Weoap— 


An Honest 


and Reliable 


Soap of Unusual 
PURITY. 








How to see the World— 


Our exhibit will be easily distinguished by the 
large “ World” in blue and gold surmounting the booth. 


BEACH SOAP CO., 





Lawrence, Mass. 





SQUIRES 


“Arlington” 


Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 








The “Arlington” Sausages are made 
of the best selected meat with very 
little fat, and great care is taken in 
their manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior 
to any other sausages made, in quality 
and flavor. 








It pays to use the Purest, foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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SANS ARETES 


eooosooooey Exhibit at the Fair. 


During the month of October thousands will visit us in Section 113, at the 
World’s Food Fair in Boston. We cordially invite you to inspect our exhibit, 
where we shall show the process of boning, cutting and packing Sans Arétes, 
the only brand of French Boneless Codfish upon the market. To those 
who will not attend the Fair, we recommend the purchase of one box of Sans 
Arétes as the most practical way of becoming acquainted with its merits. 


THE FISH. 
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Sans Arétes is prepared from French Codfish only; the very Do You 
best obtainable. Far superior to the ordinary Cod in delicacy Get the 
of flavor. It is of course beyond comparison with Hake or p 
Cusk, which are sold in large quantities as Codfish. Genuine ? 
THE CURING. 
On the rocky islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the coast of Sweet, 
Newfoundland, the fish, after careful washing, is cured in the Cl 
peculiar sea-breeze of that latitude, requiring less salt, which oan, 
makes it richer, sweeter and cleaner, being free from inland _ Delicious. 
dirt and dust. 
THE PACKING. 
After being boned and cut in our work rooms the fish is care- No Waste 
fully packed in boxes of Three Pounds each. In all parts zs 
of the process every requirement of an appetizing dish is con- Adulteration, 
sidered. With our method of packing, the flavor is not lost by gr Dirt. 


any process which can only destroy its value and leave it flat 
and tasteless. 


This brand is packed only by us in boxes of Three Pounds each. Every 
box is guaranteed the choicest Boneless French Cod obtainable. Ask your 
grocer to get it for you if he does not already keep it, or send us his name. 
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PACKERS. 


CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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LITTLE MISTRESS CHICKEN 






A Veritable BY 

Happening of Mrs. ARTHUR 
Colonial Carolina. GORDON ROSE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


who had also given an 


Child, 
educational endowment to the inhabitants of the | 
Parish of St. John’s, Berkeley. This gift, or | 
‘‘foundation,”’ included land upon which to build 
was decidedly a queer one, but that made no|a chapel and school, with money to assist in | 


the founder, 
very pleasant picture, as she stood in the 
doorway of the schoolmaster’s house and 
looked wistfully out toward the river. Her name 


ITTLE CATHARINE CHICKEN made a 


difference with the picture that she made. | supporting both. He had also given the town 


Catharine was a slender little witch, with wide, la pretty grove near the river. This was called 
fawn-like eyes, and a frowzy shock of short lint- | ‘College Square,”’ because he had intended that 
white hair not crisp enough to curl, yet too soft | a college should be built there. 

and fine to lie smoothly when tangled by every The college had not been built. 
passing breeze. Her face wore the 
pallor of heat, for May in the Prov- 
ince of Carolina in the year 1748 was 
—as it is to-day in the same region 
—a very enervating month. 

The little girl felt listless and weary, 
and did not know what ailed her. 
Her elders were no wiser as to why 
she and they were alike ‘out of 
sorts... Madame Dutarque, the 
schoolmaster’s wife, had called Cath- 
arine lazy; and Monsieur Dutarque 
himself had just rebuked his wife for 
‘“temper’’ in a tone not overmild. 
There seemed to be an undercurrent 
of unpleasantness in and about the 
house. 

But it was no doubt the climate 
that affected them all, each in a dif- 
ferent way. 

More than the climate, however, 
affected little Catharine. About a 
year before her mother, a young 
widow, Mistress Lydia Chicken, had 
been married to Mr. Elias Ball, who 
was very wealthy, and whom she had 
known quite well when they were 
children together, before she had ever 
met her first husband, Captain George 
Chicken. 

Mr. Elias Ball had taken his wife 
and little Catharine to live at Ken- 
sington,—a beautiful place miles 
away from Childbury—in which was 
the school, and miles away from 
Luckins Plantation, her grandfather’ s 
home, where the child had always 
lived with her dear, pretty mother. 

As Catharine stood in the school- 
master’s door she fancied she could 
see the tree-tops of dear Luckins 
across the river. Indeed, this child, 
not yet eight years old, knew not 
what troubled her as she gazed on 
the trees and forgot the long seam 
in her hands that Madame Dutarque 
had given her to sew as a punish- 
ment. 

Catharine perfectly remembered her 
father, Captain George Chicken, and 
the thrilling stories he had been wont 
to tell her about the exploits of his 
father, Colonel George Chicken, who 
had been Commissioner on Indian 
Affairs for the Province, and one of 
the bravest and most active of the 4 
Goose Creek militiamen, who had ° 
driven the Yemassee Indians out of 
Carolina far down into the Ever- 
glades of Florida. 

Catharine’s other grandfather, Mr. 
Isaac Child, was a very rich man, 
and had owned almost the whole of 
the town of Childbury. It had been 
given to him by his father, Mr. James 





All the rich 
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| Carolina planters of those days sent their sons 
‘“chome’’ to England to be educated, and then for 
“the grand tour’’ on the continent of Europe, 


from which they returned full of French phrases | 


and Parisian airs. So there appeared no need 
for a college in Childbury town. 

The public gifts of her Grandfather Child, the 
military renown of her Grandfather Chicken, the 
wealth of her stepfather and her mother, and the 
wide connections of her family with the Carolina 
aristocracy made Catharine a much more im- 
portant little figure in the community than the 
wistful child imagined herself to be. 

Until her mother had remarried and taken 
her to Kensington, Catharine had thought that 
Mistress Lydia belonged to her alone, and she wept 
many tears on the breast of her ‘“‘mauma’’—her 
negro nurse, Amy—becaase she wanted her mother 
all to herself again. But all that, even including 
the tears, had been happiness compared with 
what came on the day when her mother told her 


| that she was to leave Kensington, to go to school 


at Monsieur Dutarque’s, and board there! This 
was the horrible part of it. 

To be away from that sweet mother all the day 
as well as all the night,—to be away from the 
kittens, the pony, the calves and the puppies, 
from Dido and Judy and Ephraim and Amy, 
her ‘“‘mauma,”’ from all the dear delights of 
plantation life,—this was exile indeed ! 

More than this, baby though she was, Catharine 
had felt keenly the force of Maum’ Amy's expos- 
tulation : ‘Eh, eh, Mis’ Lyddy, Mis’ Cat'rin’ ain’ 


LITTLE MISTRESS CHICKEN, 





no po’ buckra! Y' ain’ gwine put she on no 
‘foundation,’ sho’ ‘nough, lak Mis’ Green da'ter, 
is yer?” 

Catharine wondered mother had 
flushed up and straightened her throat so, as she 
replied : 

“Hold your tongue, Amy; you know nothing 
about it,’’ and had clasped her little girl close to 
her breast, and left a warm kiss and a tear 
together on her cheek. 

Not very long after Catharine had come to 
board at Monsieur Dutarque’s house her new 
father, Mr. Elias Ball, had ridden down from 
Kensington to tell her that she had a baby sister 
who was to be named Elizabeth. At first she 
had been delighted; but when Betty Green, the 
other child who boarded at Monsieur Dutarque’s, 
had said, ‘‘Now your nose is out of joint,’ 
Catharine had cried for half an hour, and had 
almost hated the new baby ever since. 

Several of Catharine’s, cousins were taught by 
Monsieur Dutarque; but she could not under- 
stand why she alone must board there—she and 
Mrs. Green's daughter! Surely she had money 
enough to do as she chose; for little Catharine 
had been always treated like a princess, and had 
thought the world was but a pretty place made 
for her to play in. Now she found it a bigger 
and sadder place than she had fancied. 

Still the child was not yet eight years old; so it 
is not to be supposed that she had any very deep 
or connected thoughts as she stood there in the 
door of the schoolmaster’s house, with that long 

seam Madame Dutarque had bidden 
her sew hanging limply from her 
little hand. Something in the sight 
of the burgeoning beauty outside the 
dim little schoolhouse gave a singular 
swelling to her heart. 

By craning her neck out from the 
doorway, Catharine could see straight 
between the mulberry-trees of Craven 
Street, down the steep slope at the 
bottom of which the river lay. If 
she looked across Craven Street, 
Strawberry Chapel confronted her, 
with its graveyard bounded out by 
locust-trees and a cedar fence. 

Strawberry was a chapel-of-ease, as 
they called it in those days, built for 
the convenience of the neighboring 
planters, who lived at a long distance 
from the parish church of Biggin—to 
which, however, they were obliged 
by law to resort on high feast days, 
such as Ghristmas, Easter Sunday 
and Whitsunday. 

There were few houses to obstruct 
Catharine's view of Childbury town 
—only fifteen beside the chapel, the 
school and the tavern. When she 
turned her head the other way the 
view was altogether changed; for 
looking eastward, one might see 
straight to where the market—or 
‘“‘merket "’ as the old plats have it 

stood right in the centre of the 
town. 

This was 


why her 


Saturday, one of the 
regular market days. So the market 
square was thronged with hawkers, 
peddlers and petty chapmen or 
‘“‘dusty-foot’’ traders, as wandering 
pedestrian merchants were called. 
Catharine delighted in the bright 
picture they made in their motley 
garb, slipping in and out between 
the crowding cattle and horses, with 
their packs of merchandise, their 
little carts of grain or victuals, and 
their panniers of brightly-colored 
West Indian fruit. The little girl 
forgot her languor as she gazed. 
Once, at some remarkable antics of 
a negro boy in livery, who held a 
high-mettled bay mare by the bridle, 
Catharine clapped her hands and 
laughed aloud. This negro was 
Cupid, her Aunt Sarah Harleston’s 
“boy,” and she felt very sure his 
antics were intended to amuse her. 
The sound of her own laugh recalled 
the little girl to her surroundings. 
Slowly she gathered up her work 
and prepared to go within. But oh, 
the house looked so dim and homely 
after the glory without! How could 
she go back to Madame Dutarque’s 
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sharp tongue, Monsieur Dutarque’s long face, 
and that dreadful, dreary seam! 

Madame Dutarque had gone to market, followed 
by her “boy” with an enormous basket, else 
Catharine could never have had the chance to idle 
as long as this. As for Monsieur Dutarque, he 
was holding his unprepossessing head up by one 
lean hand over a ponderous Latin volume in a 
room above, and had forgotten the child’s exist- 
ence. 

Catharine sighed, and put her hand in her 
pocket_for her thimble. It was not there; but 
something else was which caused her eyes to 
dilate with rapture. She drew out a tiny 
‘cooter,”’ or terrapin, about the size of a shilling 
—the only pet she had ventured to bring with her 
from Kensington when she had parted from her 
dear, pretty mother two weary months before. 

She had pleaded hard for her kitten or her 
Chickasaw pony, but they told her that Monsieur 
Dutarque did not like pets, and she had brought 
the cooter by stealth. 

Down went the long seam again, and with a 
faint color touching her pale cheeks the little girl 
got down on her knees and set her cooter quietly 
out into the grass. 

Her new father, Mr. Elias Ball, had named the 
little tortoise ‘Flying Childers,”’ after a famous 
fast horse, “because it was so slow,” he said. 
Catharine remembered how deeply vexed she had 
been with her-dear mother because she had 
laughed as if this were a very funny joke. The 
little girl could see no joke about it. 

The cooter, feeling the soft earth beneath it, put 
forth its black claws and its odd, snakelike head, 
and began to trot off, not in a manner to justify 
its name, yet with sufficient speed to fill Catharine 
with a fear of losing it. Off it went, stealing in 
and out of the red partridge-berries, and the short 
grass and the ragged weeds and the fallen buds of 
yellow jessamine, and off went Catharine in 
pursuit. 

The bit of checkered linen she had been trying 
to sew trailed behind her, for the thread was still 
attached to the needle, which she had stuck into 
the bosom of her gown. 

It was wonderful how clever Flying Childers 
was in concealing himself. Twice Catharine 
thought she -had lost him, and both times she 
finally descried him still gliding on, like a moving 
inkspot, across the clear patches of sunshine, and 
anon losing himself among the shadows of the 
leaves. 

Up Craven Street, round through Church 
Street, down Fefry Street to Mulberry went 
Catharine, pursuing the cooter. She pounced 
upon him just where Bay Street clings along the 
top of the bluff overlooking the river. 

The checkered linen had fallen from the needle 
long ago, carrying with it the long white thread; 
and when Catharine dropped down under a great 
live-oak and gathered her treasured cooter close 
in both hands, she had forgotten alike the school- 
master and the seam. She had even forgotten 
that she was a truant. 

There was nothing to rouse her conscience 
under the oak. Like many an older sinner, 
Catharine was simply drifting, not consciously 
doing wrong. 

Below her lay the ferry, with the lumbering 
ferry-boat, freighted with many passengers, 
heavily lurching across the river. 
belonged to her mother, Catharine knew; and 
she knew, too, that every passenger had to pay a 
royal, or reall, to cross, except on Sunday, or in 
times of alarm, when they might cross free of 
charge. 

Everybody was at the niarket, and Catharine, 
lying with her head against the oak’s mossy root, 
felt quite alone in the world. One little tear 
gathered in either soft gray eye as she gazed over 
there where the trees grew so thick around her 
beloved Luckins Plantation, and longed for her 
dear, pretty mother. Little Catharine, with her 
black, unresponsive pet close clasped in one hot 
hand, knew not what ailed her, but was sad and 
heartsick and angry and wistful by turns, though 
unable to formulate the grievances that so 
oppressed her heart. 

A flat, wide-bottomed Pettiauger hove into sight 
down the river, and she spelled out the red letters 
painted upon it, ‘‘Elias Ball, Coming T.”" Then 
she sat up, with her hair clinging in moist rings 
to her forehead, and her lips a little parted with 
the excitement of a sudden hope. 

She adjusted her little mob-cap firmly on her 
head. Over there, next to Luckins’s, was Coming 
T—a fine old plantation, owned by the father of 
the gentleman her mother had last married. 
Might she not get there before night by walking 
very fast along the little path that led through 
Luckins? The big house was empty, for old Mr. 
Bail now lived in town, but she knew Cato and 
Fortune and Eneas and January, their house 
servants, very well. 

Surely they would let her stay there until her 
mother should come for her, as she certainly 


would when she should learn how very unhappy | 


she was at school. Or if they would not, might 


she not find comfort at Fish Pond, which was the | 


very next plantation, with her Aunt Hannah and 
her Uncle John Harleston ? 

It was at Fish Pond that she always went to 
spend her Saturdays and Sundays—only—to-day 
—alas! She remembered. She had been kept in 
to-day as a punishment for idleness, and told to 
sew that interminable seam. 

Now the child looked about her with a growing 
fear. Doubts, born of all these recent revelations 


That ferry | 


|of the untoward possibilities of life, began to 
throng her mind. What if she should go, and 
her mother should not come for her, after all, but 
should send her back to be dealt with by Madame 
Dutarque ? 

| Or—as she instinctively marked the mellowing 
| light slanting through the curtains of moss that 
hung between her and the western sky—what if 
she were to lose her way through Luckins? She 
| might even meet with a bear or an Indian; or 
| worse still, with the ghost of the Robintation 
| Tree—a fabled goblin which the superstitious 
fancy of the negroes had conjured up. 

Poor little Catharine! She arose, trembling 
with the terror of her thoughts. Well might she 
tremble, poor mite! For what was this being 
that approached, lowering upon her from behind 
| the oak ? 








(To be continued.) 
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THE AFTERGLOW. 


So live, that when the sun 
Of your existence sinks in night, 
Memories sweet of mercies done 
May shrine your name in memory’s light; 
And the biest seeds you scattered, bloom 
A hundredfold in days to come. 
Selected. —Sir John Bowring. 


* 
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| HIS FIRST RAID. 


| When California was a Spanish domain, the 
| comandante of the Royal Presidio of San Diego 
| de Alcala had returned by forced marches to his 
| presidio, suddenly menaced by Indians, and on his 
arrival found his own son, Ignacio de Ortega, 
tramping to and fro, with gun reversed, in front 
of the cuartel, or soldiers’ quarters. The young 
cavairyman was in disgrace. 

The comandante’s face darkened, but he took 
pains to stare at anybody rather than at the 
offender, and made his way directly to his own 
quarters. He at once placed himself behind a 
large, square writing-table in a room set apart for 
public business, and was ready to receive the 
report of his sergeant, the officer he had left in 
temporary charge of the post. 

The sergeant briefly but fully informed the 
comandante of the precautions taken against a 
sudden attack by the rebellious Indians. The 
comandante then nodded a curt dismissal. Yet the 
sergeant was recalled, in the act of withdrawing. 

“One moment. How many of our men are under 
arrest?” 

“Four, Senor Comandante.” 
| “Any serious case?” 
| “That fellow Ramon has been plotting again —” 
| “To desert, eh? And the others?” 

“Two breaches of discipline, one lack of respect 
The Senor Comandante’s son —”* 
Send these three 











| to superiors. 
| “Let us waive particulars. 
| fellows to me—one by one.” 

| Five minutes later the comandante had got rid of 
| two of the culprits, having dismissed each with this 
| exhortation : 

| “Your punishment is suspended until the present 
crisis is past. The honor of the king on this fron 
| tier, and the lives of helpless women and children, 
| are in the keeping of a mere handful of soldiers. 
| You are one of the handful. A faithful obedience 
to orders may go far to wipe out your fault.” 

The quick, clean step of the third delinquent 
hastening in caused a queer thumping in the 
comandante’s breast. The youth dashed up to the 
very edge of the table, paused and saluted. 

The comandante began at once upon the speech 
| which he had given twice already; but the words 
| were no longer the same. They rushed forth big 
with new meanings, and he kept on without a 
pause: 

“For my son—my son!—to be among the shufflers 
in the time of sharp need! For my son to pretend 
disrespect for an officer that he might be placed 
out of danger under arrest. 
boy?” 
| Ignacio must certainly have been looking 

amazed, but at his father’s words he instantly 
dropped his long-fringed eyelids and held them 
down—a piece of behavior which served only to 
increase the comandante’s irascibility. 

“I have known such soldiers before now, but 
never before now of my own blood. Gay as a 
paroquet in the sunshine, but in a storm, in danger, 
it’s hola, sirs! Let me get out of this, anyhow, 
anywhere, aye, even into the guard-house!”’ 

The comandante had been roaring so loud that 
something within him seemed tosnap. He jumped 
up to try and control himself, rushed to the open 
doorway of an inner room, and met the mute but 
eloquent reproach of his wife’s dark eyes. 

Dona Maria de Ortega had, in fact, been listening 
to the bitter speech of her husband with a heart 
that burned to enlighten him as to the slight cause 
of their boy’s heavy punishment. Yet the first 
glimpse of her husband’s countenance, disordered 
by the grime and sweat of travel, filled her with 
pity. 

The comandante went into the room, closed the 
door behind him, and addressed her at once: 

“That young rascal—bold as a stork on his long 
legs! Don’t think him a bit abashed, Maria, that I 
showd find him undergoing a humiliating disci- 
pline.” 

“Thou art weary unto death, José,” said his wife, 
softly. “Thou hast been riding night and day. 
Thou art in need of food and sleep.” 

The comandante showed the instant expansion 
of his nature to the touch of sympathy by seizing 
| the word from his wife’s mouth: 

“Look you, Maria, a man is not ready for blows 
of this sort after being thirty-six hours in the 
saddle, and under such a strain. I enter our gates 
thanking God and all the saints that all my charges, 
all my loved ones, are safe, and there is that 
malapert rogue with gun reversed, but chin high 
and cheek fresh as arose. He has no shame, I tell 
you. He has put himself on a level with the dregs 
of the company.” 
| Nay, but thou art too fast, José. 
trifling offence —” 

“There are no trifling offences in such times as 
' these, Maria.” 











It was but a 


Do you stare at me, | 


“Ah, but the boy’s offence was committed before 
this Indian trouble begun.” 

“What sayst thou?” 

“Eight days ago, before the mission was sacked 
and the presidio threatened. Thou wilt admit that 
for him to swelter eight days in his leather jacket, 
and to march many hours every day, is an exces- 
sive discipline for a smile—just a mere twinkle of 
the eye, José. I will tell thee exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

But the comandante did not like the turn affairs 
were taking. If Ignacio’s discipline were to be 
proved excessive, how about the comandante’s 
anger against him? Besides, a smile in the pres- 
| ence of an oflicer could never be a small thing. If 
|a smile, why not a grin? If a grin, why not a 
| guffaw? 
| “By my sword, Maria,” said the comandante, “I 
swear that thou wilt have the boy laughing in my 
face next!” 

All the disciplinarian within him was stirred up. 
He turned on his heel and opened the door of the 
adjoining room with determined suddenness. Alas! 
Ignacio was not standing at attention, but sitting 
on the table’s edge and silently laughing at his own 
recollection of his offence. 

He fancied he saw again the squad of men on 
drill; the clayey ground slippery from a shower; 
Corporal Verdugo, a veritable human turkey-cock, 
starting to illustrate a vault into the saddle, making 
a misstep, and landing flat in a mud-puddle, 
splashed to his ears. 

“It was very funny,” Ignacio was thinking, when 
the door banged, and he sprang up and saluted his 
father’s entrance. 

The comandante had gone as far in self-control 
as his mood would allow. He struck the table a 
sounding blow with his fist and burst forth: 

“What is it that has given thee, a mere boy, the 
privilege of enlistment, not as a common soldier, 
but as a soldier of distinction?” 

A soldado distinguido Ignacio indeed was, and 
therefore exempt from menial toil and entitled to 
sit at the officers’ table. 

“Thy birth as my son. 
of thy glorious opportunities? 
dainful of them. Why?” 

Ignacio had not been expecting to be allowed to 
speak. The blood rushed to his very eyes; his 
heart thumped loudly; his lips parted, hung apart. 
Nothing issued from between them. 

“Art thou dumb?” roared the comandante, for 
getful that silence was usually imposed by him, 
both as a father and as a military superior. 

Ignacio stumbled upon the first word that popped 
into his head, hoping it would do for a beginning: 

“The Seiior Corporal —” 

The comandante pounced upon it with savage 
satisfaction. 

“What!” roaring louder than ever. “Dost thou 
expect me to entertain complaints in thy behalf 
against an officer? Begone, sirrah, to thy shame 
| ful beat again! Let the whole world behold the 








Hast thou been mindful 
Nay, rudely dis- 





and foot, with the enemy at our walls!” 

These words were no sooner out of the coman- 
dante’s mouth than an excitement spreading in the 
post gave them a particular force. Ignacio, striding 
forth from his father’s presence crestfallen and 
unhappy, met the sergeant hurrying to report 
columns of smoke ascending from among the hills 
at a distance to the northeast. 

The comandante threw himself into the open air, 
closely attended by the sergeant. Both climbed 
a mound within the enclosure. There, surely 
enough, was the smoke; yet not in columns, but 
stealing up faintly, scarcely seen until it reached 
the sky. 

It was the comandante’s task to puzzle out what 
the savages were doing. 

He called for an Indian muleteer who sometimes 
served as an interpreter of the various Indian 
dialects, and questioned him. 

“What does that smoke mean, Diego?” 

Diego smiled a slow, barbarian smile without any 
mirth in it, and slowly shook his head. 

“I do not know, Seior Comandante. 
| so far.” 

This simply indicated that Diego would not 
volunteer any information. But when the coman 
dante had threatened to flog him, Diego became 
more communicative. 

“Is the smoke,” the comandante then asked, “a 
signal for the Indians to come together, or a sign 
that they have already come together?” 

“Senor Comandante, they have already come 
together.” 

That same instant ten soldiers, eleven with 
Sergeant Carrillo, who was to lead them, were 
saddling their horses for a rough ride. Ignacio’s 
name was shouted among the rest. It was a sudden 
fiery determination of his father’s that he should 
go. 

The boy made one bound from his ignoble place 
to the rail where his horse was tied, saddled him, 
and then ran for his weapons toward his own room 
in his father’s house. 

His mother came in to him there. She had heard 
the news. Not a word passed between them other 
than concerned what he was doing, namely, putting 
the finishing touches to his equipment in passionate 
haste. 

“Thrust them deep in thy sash, my son,” she 
said, bringing him his pair of Spanish pistols. As 
the weapons passed from her hand to his, each 
perceived that the other was trembling violently. 

Ignacio stooped to sheath a dagger deep in his 
deerskin leggin, and when he drew himself up 
again, Doha Maria knew what moment had come. 
She made no outery, but looked at him with one 
flashing glance of pride and anguish. 

The thick black corbatin, or stock, that held his 
chin so high; the bandolera of chamois-leather, 
bearing the name of his presidio in his mother’s 
elaborate needlework, across his breast; the scarlet 


I cannot see 


| spectacle of a youth of high blood, self-bound hand | 


young children of the post, some of them his own 
brothers and sisters, crowding the doorway. 

The monta sounded. The clumsy gates creaked 
wide. Eleven men on horseback leaped through 
the gateway and clattered down the hill. 

When that noise ceased, the presidio sank into 
monotonous quiet; a quiet deathlike in the room 
where Doiia Maria was at her prayers. 

The comandante joined her there. He wished to 
hear something that would ease the pain under his 
wrinkled and weather-stained jacket, and he said, 
in an assured tone: 

“Now we shall find out what there is in the lad, 
Maria.” 

Doiia Marfa Antonia did not answer hastily. 
When she spoke, it was to twist the arrow secretly 
rankling in her husband’s heart. 

“Our son is a soldier, and must take a soldier’s 
chances. But thou needst not, José, have sent him 
forth in anger.” 

The comandante went out quickly, grimly 
mounted to his post of espial on the mound, and 
strained his thought toward the smoke blurring al! 
the east in an ever-lengthening line. Whatever of 
mystery hung there, this certain truth seemed to be 
blazoned every where: 
| “If thy son never comes back, thy wife will 

never forgive thee. Thou wilt never forgive 
| thyself.” 

Meanwhile Sergeant Carrillo spurred his detach 
ment three leagues onward into the very shadow 
of the smoke, and halted his men in a rift of a wide, 

| rolling mesa to give these whispered instructions: 

“Just beyond us in the valley our enemy is 
gathered, probably in overwhelming numbers 
Our only hope is to take them by surprise. Each 
man for himself, then, and all in dead silence to the 
edge of the mesa. When all are in line, rush in 
and fire all together. 

“And observe, also,” said the sergeant, ‘that 
whether the Indians fly or fight, you are solemnly 
charged not to kill any ringleader if it can be 
helped. You all know them. Capture the ring- 
leaders alive for examination at the presidio.” 

“Forward!” 

Soon every Spaniard was craning his neck for an 
instant’s reconnoissance of the valley. Behold 
| what they had ridden so wildly, so warily, to take 
unawares! Two Indian women sat on the brown 
earth amid charred brands and scattered ashes, 
with blinking Indian babies in their arms! 

It was only after questioning these women that 
Sergeant Carrillo understood just how useless the 
raid had been. 

The two women, when closely questioned, 
declared that the chiefs who commanded the insur- 
rectionary party were far away. 

The sergeant saw nothing to do but to return 

empty-handed to the post. He deigned, however, 
| to ask the opinion of an old Indian fighter. 
| “Senor Sergeant,” said the veteran, “these 
| brands never burned out. Those who beat them 
| out cannot be far off.” 
As if wisdom had burst upon him, the sergeant 
| ordered his men to scatter two and two in five 
| different directions. The pair coming first upon 
any traces of the fugitives were to summon the 
| others by a pistol-shot. 

The valley was quickly deserted, and for a hali 
| hour, perhaps, remained as silent as the smoke in 
| the sky. Then, two and two, horsemen were seen 
| to join the sergeant, who had been keeping watch 
| from a ridge. Only Ignacio and his comrade were 
| missing. 
| Just as the sergeant was about to summon them 
| by ordering a signal-volley to be fired, shots were 
| heard faintly in the distance. : 
| Away in that direction clattered the sergeant and 
| his men, up the next divide and over it. Half-way 

down the steep slope leading into a dark gorge, 
| they came upon the dead body of a Spaniard, 
| pierced through the temple by an arrow. And 
below, in the chaparral, crashing about in it, 

madly shaking its wild tops, some hidden creatures 
were fighting. 

The nine soldiers dismounted. Leaving one to 
| keep the horses from stampeding, the others flew 
| forward, stooped low and peered into the thicket, 
| where a Spanish youth and a naked Indian giant 
| were wrestling in a horrible embrace. 
| “Shoot him and save thy life!” yelled the ser 
| geant, plunging about with drawn pistol like a 
}madman, but afraid to shoot lest he should hit 
| Ignacio. 
| Then another glance showed him that Ignacio 
| had no gun. Before the sergeant could contrive to 

get in a bullet, the comandante’s son rose upper 
| most, triumphant, kneeling upon the breast and 
right arm of the prostrate Indian, whose other arm 
was skewered to the ground by a dagger. 

“Well done! Saint James, but your father will 
rejoice!” cried the sergeant, rushing in to secure 
the prisoner. “What! Oh, I know the villain. 
’Tis not only a ringleader of the Indians you have 
captured, young soldier, but the famous renegade, 
Salero! But how did you lose your gun, Ignacio?” 

“T threw it away, Senior Sergeant.” 

“Threw it away? What do you mean?” 

“Did you not command, Senor Sergeant, that the 
leaders should be captured alive? and I feared 
that if I kept my gun my temper might lead me to 
shoot him in close combat.” 

“But he might have killed you, young senor!” 

“That he might; but I should not have killed 
him!” 

At midnight the slender garrison of the presidio, 
all under arms, were excited by the approach of 
the raiding-party. Trumpets answered each other. 
Torches flared. Sleepless women, even sleepless 
children, leaped from their beds to stare at Salero’s 
grim bulk, and to cry out with one voice at 
Ignacio’s torn garments and blood-dyed embroi- 
deries. 
| But not even the comandante, still less Dona 
| Maria, divined the full terror of the encounter in 











facings of his jacket; the blue, flaunting cape on | which Ignacio had been victor, until the sergeant 

his shoulder; his long deerskin botas, their flaps | made declaration how the lad, fearing his own 

gorgeous with silken vine and flower—all showed | inflammable temper, had thrown aside all firearms 

a mother’s loving toil. From top to toe, his before grappling with the savage. 

garments were scarcely less fresh and unsullied| A¢ this news Doia Maria Antonia turned deadly 

than his youth. He was but sixteen years old. | pale again, and the comandante knew that the boy 
That farewell inspection did not last nearly so | he had been so hard upon had courted death rather 

long as it takes to tell of it. Ignacio answered his | than fail by one jot in the “faithful obedience” of 

mother’s look with a glance, soft yet burning. He | 2 soldic 

‘seized his lance and dashed forth between the! “Ignacio—my son—brave soldier—thou art indeed 
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my true son!” cried the impetuous comandante, | and bring home specimens. You know Professor 


still perfectly self-important, but scarcely able to 
restrain his tears as he embraced his boy. 
EVELYN Mosse LUDLUM. 
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BACK TO INFANCY. 


Heigh-ho! Babyhood! Tell me where you linger, 
Let’s toddle home again, for we have gone astray ; 
Take this eager hand of mine and lead me by the finger, 
Back to the lotus lands of the far away. 
Selected. —James Whitcomb Riley. 
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TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter I. 


The Night the Skrelling Came. 






He who wishes for 
many acquaintances should 
travel on a bicycle, and es- 
pecially make long tours through 
our country regions. On such tours 
one meets people who are intelligent, 
well-informed citizens, quite fit for 
governors and presidents—as govern- 
ors and presidents go. 

They may be found sowing wheat, 
driving mowing-machines, or con- 
ducting creameries in almost any 
town or school district. Then, too, there are many 
teachers and tens of thousands of high-school 
pupils. The “cycler” falls in with them on the 
highways, chats with them at the wayside wells, 
where he stops for a drink of water, meets them 
on the up-hills or overtakes them on the down- 
hills, where he may have to hop off to reassure 
some skittish horse, and perhaps mollify the 
prejudices of some crusty old fellow who does not 
like bicycles. 

He may wheel through a dozen different states 
and still, if of a genial nature, go on making 
acquaintances, all distinctively Americans; people 


Agassiz’s way was to send the student to nature 
rather than to text-books.” 

“Are there many A. A. chapters?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, they’re scattered over nearly the whole 
United States. They work quietly, not wishing for 
publicity. However, a sort of general organization 
has lately been adopted, so that the different chap- 
ters can unite, if they wish to, in any common 
enterprise, such as an exhibit at the Columbian 
Fair. Perhaps you'd like to see the inside of our 
chapter-house? We call it Agassiz Hall.” 

“I should, indeed,” was my reply. “This trans 
formation of a meeting-house is a novelty.” 

“Many think so, but we had no thought of dese- 
crating the old church,” she said. “Indeed, we 





| think it’s good religion to put the neglected old 





who read, think, form Chautauqua clubs, strive for | 


progress, and are always keen for new enterprises. 


While making such a journey recently through | 
the northern counties of New England, I made | 


acquaintance with a group of young people who 
are good examples of this admirable American 
type. 

While gliding down a long slope I was struck by 
the peculiar appearance of an old meeting-house 
that stands on a small, level site near the highway, 
flanked by a grove of large sugar maple and birch- 
trees, intermingled with a few firs. The aspect of 
this building so aroused my curiosity that I circled 
in front of it, to obtain a more leisurely view of its 
decorations. , 

It was, or had once heen, quite the typical 
country “meeting-house,” or church, of New Eng- 
land, with its old-fashioned belfry having four 
square, white corner spires, its long wooden steps 
and “platform” in front of the two doors, its fan- 
shaped window in the front gable, and its long row 
of weather-beaten horse sheds in the rear; but I 
had never seen a meeting-houfe so curiously 


decorated, and my first conjecture was that the | 


congregation had relapsed into nature worship. 

Externally the building seemed overgrown with 
huge wood-stools—the fungi sometimes found on 
the trunks of old trees. The effect was very odd. 
Higher up in the gable were broad lichens, such as 
grow on great rocks; the sides of the old belfry 
were encrusted with them. 

In front of the steps two hogshead tubs had been 
set deeply in the ground, and contained water and 
mud in which pond-lilies were blooming. Around 
the sides of the house grew wistaria, Virginia 
creeper, scariet-runner beans and morning-glory. 
Sunflowers and several gigantic stalks of Southern 
corn flourished hard by. 

The doors stood ajar, and just within, on shelves 
and stands, were bright geraniums, fuchsias and 
other potted plants. On the steps were specimens 
of white quartz crystals, rose quartz, amethyst, 
mica, lepidolite, feldspar and other minerals. 

The wood-stools were the quaintest feature. 
Hundreds of them, evidently plucked from stumps 
and trunks of dead trees, had been nailed to the 
clapboards, row on row. 
soup tureen, grotesquely colored and of odd forms. 

After standing for some moments, amused, I 
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Some were as large as a | 


went to examine several of the mineral specimens, | 


and perhaps made a little noise in doing so; for 


% | 
immediately an alert young lady came out and | 


regarded me with a glance of inquiry. Perceiving 


that I was not a “tramp,” she nodded kindly and | 


waited for me to speak. 

“I hope I’m not taking too great a liberty, but I 
should be glad to know what church this is,” I 
said. “The decorations rouse my curiosity.” 

“It is not a church now, sir,” the young lady 
replied, smiling. “It was formerly a Congrega- 
tionalist church, but it has not been used as a place 
of worship for six or seven years. It was deserted 
and going to ruin when our chapter of the A. A. 
purchased it a year ago. We now use it for meet- 
ings, entertainments and the storage of all our 
collections.” 

“f should like to inquire what’ a ‘chapter of A. 
A.’ is,” I said. 

“*A. A.’ stands for Agassiz Association,” she 
said. “Itisa society for the study of the natural 
sciences according to the methods of Professor 
Agassiz; and the chapters are local clubs, or socie- 
ties, of members. We make excursions into the 
fields and forests, looking for interesting things 
in the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms, 


| Frank Mann. 


|is for our magazines and newspapers; 


It will hold no end of things, and 
In fact, we have 


building to use. 
we expect to collect a great deal. 
quite a collection already.” 

“I should say so!” said I, glancing about the cool 
interior. ‘‘Where on earth did you get all those 
big hornets’ nests?” 

There were twenty-two nests of the large banded 
hornet, none smaller than a gallon measure, hang 
ing from branches of trees, suspended around the 
ceiling. 

“Oh, those are a part of what our boys collected 
last year,” was the reply; “those and the birds’- 
nests you see around the walls. There are over a 
hundred nests, from vireos’ nests to hawks’ nests. 

“You will see,” she went on, “that we’ve taken 
out all the old pews, so as to have clear floor-room 
and space for those long tables. That table yonder 
we call it 
the ‘reading-room.’ This one is for our botanical 
and microscope and blowpipe work. That one 
over yonder is for chemical experiments. We left 
the old pulpit intact, with the Bible on it. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was a very reverent man, and we 
thought it more in keeping with his character to 
keep the pulpit and open Bible. Our small library 
in this little alcove is growing slowly. On this 
side are our cases of butterflies, moths and other 
insects, and over yonder are others containing 
birds and animals which several of the boys have 
attempted to ‘mount.’ With some of these they 
have succeeded pretty well. 

“We keep a kind of open house here; some one 
of us is here nearly all the time. It is rarely 
locked up for a whole day. Many of the young 
ladies come for an hour or so every day. We 
often fetch our sewing. This afternoon I chance 
to be hall-keeper, alone; but more members may 
come in at any time. We often have gatherings in 
the evening. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot to show you the 
‘Billy Mixer!’ That is one of the open- 
air features of our chapter.” 

She led the way out-of-doors, around 
the corner of the hall, and pointed out 
a large, long, covered wagon, standing 
under one of the old horse-sheds. 7 

“Is that the ‘Billy Mixer?’ ” I inquired. 

“That is the ‘Billy Mixer.’ It seats 

twenty persons easily and thirty crowded. 
We have made many a jaunt in it the last 
eighteen months. Four horses draw the 
‘Billy Mixer.’ It came to us second-hand, 
and at a very low rate, from a sale in a 
neighboring village. One of our boys, 
named Will Mixer, bought it for the 
chapter, and repaired and re-painted it 
so well that we call it the ‘Billy Mixer’ 
to honor him.” 

“But how did your chapter originate?” “4 
I inquired. 

“About three years ago some one sent 
a copy of the Swiss Cross to Eva Mixer, 
now our secretary. It is a small period 
ical, published somewhat in the interest ‘ 
of the Agassiz Association 








investigating the Mystery. 





seven o’clock, found at Agassiz Hall sixteen of | 
the members, who made me entirely welcome. 
They were very intelligent, genial young people | 
from seventeen to twenty-two years of age. 

When lighted up by night, the old meeting-house 
looked odd and attractive inside. It was plain that 
the study of the natural sciences as here pursued 
was very enjoyable, and I said so to my hosts. 

“And you must have grand these 
excursions in the ‘Billy Mixer,’” I “Have 
you met with amusing experiences or adventures?” 

“Yes, we did have one adventure,” said Eleanor 
Mann, “the night the Skreiling came.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Celia, laughing, “and don’t 
you remember Billy’s narrow escape from Green 
hill ‘Blow Hole?’” 

“And Gertrude and Eva’s experience with the 


times on 
said. 


two rogues who had stolen the livery stable team! 
said Horace. 

“Why, this sounds interesting,” I said. “Won't 
you tell me of that adventure with the Skrvlling? 
What is a Skrelling, by the way?” 

“Oh, well,” said Will Mixer, “Eleanor will have 
to tell the story. She and Celia and Gertrude were 
the only members here at the hall when he came. 
And afterward we will you the Skrelling 
himself.” 

Miss Mann attempted to steal away, but 
captured amidst much laughter and seated at the 
head of the table. 

“T can’t tell it well enough,” she said. 

“Go on, Eleanor. We will all sit by and prompt 
you if you come to a standstill,” said Will. 

And then she told this story: 

It was a year last winter, when we 
getting ready to give a public dramatic entertain 
ment, to that 
There was a great deal of hard work to be done 
before the drama could be presented, so Celia, 
Eva, Gertrude and I did searcely anything for a 
fortnight except study parts and rehearse them. I 
think Will, Horace and Frank were as busy, but 
they were not here at the hall as constantly as we 
were. We had several rehearsals. 

One day Gertrude and Eva and I had come at 
two in the afternoon; for the boys had built a stage 
for the drama on the previous day, and we wished 
to lay a carpet and arrange the interior of the hall. 
We brought a lunch made tea here; and 
shortly after five o’clock, as it grew dark, Eva 
climbed up into the old belfry and set a lamp in the 
window there. Thatis our winter evening signal— 
a bright light in the old belfry window. Nearly all 
the members of the chapter can see a light there 
from their homes. 
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raise money to buy microscope. 
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It was 

dark, chilly 

and cloudy. 

Even before 

Eva carried the 

lamp up into 

the belfry, snow 

had begun to fall 

—fine snow which 

rattled like hail be- 

fore a bitter wind 

from the north 

east. We were not | 

very much surprised, 

therefore, that no one 

came. It was not a nice | 

night to be abroad, and as 

it turned out, none of them 

saw the light through the 
snow. 

The old clock over there 
behind the pulpit struck seven. 
No one appeared; and finally it 
struck eight, and still nobody | 
came for us. It was very | 
lonely. We disliked to go out 
in the storm. 

“They shall come for us,” 
Eva declared; “or we will stay 
here all night, and burn up the 
society’s whole stock of wood.” 

Gertrude then proposed to 
set another lamp in the belfry 


“Eva became interested, and proposed that we| window. “If they see two instead of one, they 


should form a chapter, but few seemed interested at 
the time. 
“Ida Mason was then teaching school in 


Eva continued to talk about it, however. | 
this | is not an easy journey 


” 


may take it as an extra hint to turn out,” she said. 
With that idea we carried up a second lamp. It 
up into the old belfry. We 


school district. Her father keeps the public house | have first to go up the stairs into the gallery, then | 


a mile below here. 
were the first to pledge themselves as members. 
Then Eva’s brother, Will Mixer, put down his 
name, and whatever Will takes hold of goes. 

“Eva next secured Gertrude Masterman, who 
has charge of our small post-office here; then Celia 


Ida and her brother Horace | open a small, narrow door and climb up a long, 


steep flight of steps, through a dark, unfinished 
loft, and then open a scuttle to reach the inclosed | 
portion of the belfry proper, where the two 
windows are. 

It was so gloomy and dark that we three went 


Wilkes, the Universalist clergyman’s daughter, together and carried up two lamps, so as to have | 


and after her Walter Brown, Eleanor Mann and | one in coming down. 
After them the number of members | the 


was swelled to over twenty. 
our assembly this evening? 
would be glad to have you for a guest.” 


Won’t you come to | windows; 
I’m sure the chapter | to the stove again. 


The wind was strong, and | 
rattled drearily against the belfry 
so we were glad to get back down-stairs | 
| 


snow 


“It would have been about as well for us to fetch | 


| passed 





there,” Gertrude said, with a shiver; “for we shall 
have to go fetch them both down very soon. The 
storm is getting will 
come for us.” 


worse. I am afraid no one 

She had scarcely spoken when we heard a crash 
of glass and a rumbling sound, followed by a wild 
ery, and then by exultant chuckles! 

We dreadfully seared. It 
unearthly noise! 
be in the belfry overhead; 


were was such an 
The crash of glass appeared to 


but where did the other 


sounds come from?’ We supposed at first they 
were on the roof; and I began thinking of weird 
tales about storm spirits. Eva was holding fast 
both to Gertrude and me. 

“Oh my, girls, what is it?” she cried; but none 


of us could even guess. 

Still those strange chuckling noises continued— 
as if an ogre laughing to himself in glee. 
After every burst of chuckles there was 
rumbling noise. 

If it had occurred in the daytime we should, of 
But that 
do our best, we could not rally our courage, but sat 
there a Loud 
cries could not have frightened us half so much as 
those low, wicked-sounding chuckles. 

At last Gertrude whispered that we had better 
get our wraps quietly, then open the outside door 
It is less 


were 


a hollow, 


course, have been less upset by it. night, 


long time shuddering with terror. 


and leave the hall as softly as we could. 


|} than a quarter of a mile down the hill to Eva’s 


home; we resolved to make our way there as fast 
as possible. 

Without stopping even to draw on our overshoes, 
we hurried on our cloaks and hoods; and Eva was 
when we 
by the 
feet on the platform steps. 


just opening the outer door, stealthily, 
heard 
stamping of snowy 
Then littl Fred 
began calling out to her. 


sleigh-bells, followed immediately 


Masterman, Gertrude’s brother, 
He and his father had 
come with a horse and sleigh 
Our fears went away suddenly. 
the door and asked her 
“What for?” 
the sleigh and go home?” 


Gertrude opened 
father to come in. 





saidhe. “Hadn't you better get in 

“Please come in as quickly as you can,” repeated 
Gertrude, very earnestly 

“Why, girls, 
in. 

We had difficulty in making him 
stand our story, for the chuckles had ceased. At 
last he took a lamp and set out to climb into the 
belfry. 
advice which he did not heed much. 


you look scared!” said he, coming 


under 


some 


We followed, earnestly advising caution; 
When he had 
climbed nearly up to the scuttle, a hideous whoop 
caused him to stop, and to glance down at our 
faces with a peculiar expression. 

“Gertrude,” 
kind of club. 
anything else.’ 

When we brought up the poker he pushed open 
the scuttle and held the lamp up. For 
moments he did not speak, and we three girls 
below stared up the narrow stairway in terror. 

“Whew!” he finally exclaimed. “If that isn’t 
the whitest, owl I ever saw, 
matter!” 

“An owl!” we cried, and then crowded our way 


said he, “go down and get mé some 
Get the stove-poker if you can’t find 





some 


biggest then no 


up for a peep. 

What we saw was a very large Arctic, or snowy 
owl—a rare visitor in New England. He blinked 
painfully at the lamp, and Mr. Masterman brought 
him down with a blow from the poker. 

For anything we know to the contrary, this 
Arctic owl may have journeyed all the way south- 
ward from Greenland. So we call him the Skral- 
ling; because that, you know, was the name the 


| Northmen gave the Eskimos when they first found 


them in Greenland. 

When Eleanor had finished her story I was taken 
around to the bird-case, where I found the owl, 
stuffed, as big and white as life. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE OLIVES OF MENTONE. 


The olive is peculiarly a sacred tree, and the 
symbol of peace. No other tree figures so promi. 
nently in the Bible. It sheltered our Saviour in 
His passion in Gethsemane, and formed the theme 
of nota few of His parables. It was also notable 
in Greek mythology. 

The Grecian legend was that Minerva, by her 
potent voice, called the olive-tree from the earth. 
Later the goddess strove with Neptune for the 
worship of the Athenians. The sea-god claimed it 
by virtue of a salt spring which his trident had 
opened in the rock of the Acropolis. Minerva 
pointed simply to the olive-tree, her gift to man, 
and the gods in council decided that the right 
belonged to her. 

The olive grows luxuriantly in Spain, southern 
France and Italy, though its native home is said to 
have been the country between the upper Indus 
and the Suleiman mountains on the borders of 
Afghanistan. 

When we landed at Naples, we first saw upon 
her hills “the mystic floating gray of olive-trees.”’ 
Wherever we went, to Pompeii, to Baiw, to Lacus 
Avernus, the olives greeted us. Flying up to Rome 
by rail, we saw many more groves. They were 
numerous on the route to Florence and 
Genoa; in the Riviera, at Mentone, they seemed 
most luxuriant, hoary and interesting—perhaps 
because in our four weeks’ visit there we had 
better opportunities to study them. 

The Cape St. Martin is a long promontory 
jutting out from the Maritime Alps, about half-way 
between Mentone and Monte Carlo, and two miles 
from either. On its long, elevated shoulder we 
saw the largest and oldest-appearing groves of 
olives we had seen in Italy or the Riviera. Foot- 
paths, mule-paths and wagon roads wind through 
and under them, forming a maze of byways to 
untangle which formed one of our most delightful 
occupations. 

One day, pursuing our investigations, we tres- 
upon the grounds of a pretty villa—the 
winter home of the Empress Eugénie. Another 
day we came upon the ruins of a nunnery formerly 
connected with the famous monastery of &t. 


more 


I accepted this invitation, and that evening, at! the first lamp down, instead of carrying another up | Honorot, near Cannes, which was to the church 
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of southern France what Iona was to northern | 
England, or Fulda to Germany and Monte) 
Cassino to southern Italy. | 

What interested us most, however, were the 
long chats we had with the peasants, both men 
and women, who pruned and cared for the olives 
and dressed the vines. Of one old patriarch, 


who sat on a bench beside his tiled-roof cottage, 
























we inquired 

as to the age or 
a group of ven- 
erable olives. 

“Ah, messieurs,” 
said he, shaking his 
head, ‘the good God 
only knows; but old, 
very old! It may bea 
thousand years. God 
hath given the olive long life—our old men say | 
because it comforted our Saviour in His passion. 
I believe it, messieurs; for look you, the tree 
reneweth its youth strangely. Come, messieurs,”’ | 
and he hobbled away to an aged tree, nearly | 
twenty feet in circumference, and quite hollow. 

“Thou seest,”’ he said, ‘‘the heart of the tree is | 
eaten by decay; itis dust. But vear by year the | 
bark grows on the outer shell, and the wood | 
makes, and so the tree, though hollow within, 
lives and prospers. 

‘“Kighty years ago, when I was a boy, this 
olive was as itis now. It is known that there is 
an olive near Cannes that is one thousand years 
old. Yes, messieurs, the good God hath given 
long life to the olive.” 

Its growth is very slow. The seed wil! not 
germinate until two years after planting, and the 
tree is fifty years in coming into bearing. The 
Tuscans bave a saying, “Plant a vineyard for | 
yourself, an orange grove for your children, and | 
an olive orchard for vour grandchildren.”’ 

The olive blossoms in the neighborhood of | 
Mentone in April, and has small white flowers | 
with thick, waxy petals. The most beautiful | 
period of the groves is when the young olives are 
ripening; the trees then being laden with plum- 
shaped fruit varying in color from bright green to 
bluish-purple and dark red. 

Picking begins in October, before the fruit is | 
fairly ripe, and is the occasion of much innocent 
mirth and jollity. Both sexes and all ages | 
engage in it. Some of the trees are shaken, but | 
most of the fruit is picked, since thus it is less | 
liable to be bruised and broken. | 

From the orchards the olives are carried to | 
large dry-rooms, where they are stored until a | 
quantity sufficient for pressing has been gathered. | 
Then they are carried to the mills, which may | 
be seen in the ravines about Mentone, driven by | 
the torrents which come foaming down from the 
mountains in all directions. 

These mills, with their huge water-wheels rising 
sometimes tier above tier, form picturesque | 
features of the landscape. The most notable of | 
these, in the valley of the Carrei, have four stages | 
of water-wheels. | 

The olives are reduced to pulp by being passed 
through a grater much like that of a cider-mill, 
and the mass is put into hempen baskets con- | 
structed for the purpose. These, to the number | 
of ten or twelve, are piled up together and pres- | 
sure applied. | 

The oil thus extracted is of the best quality, 
‘*virgin oil.’ Upon the refuse, called mare, boiling | 
water is poured, pressure again applied, and oil | 
of the second quality is produced. The refuse is 
then permitted to undergo a short fermentation, 
and is again pressed after being treated with 
boiling water, yielding an inferior fatty oil called 
huile de releuse. 

But the thrifty peasants are not yet done with 
it. The residue is put into a series of brick or 
stone troughs, filled with water, and beaten with 
poles; the oil rising to the surface is skimmed off. 
The mass is next put into caldrons and boiled, 
and being again placed in the presses, yields the 
second huile de releuse, which is mixed with the 
first and used in the arts, principally for soap- 
making. 

Next, the water which has been employed in 
these processes, with that used in cleaning the 











| narrow stone stairway of her house with a quaint 
|old Etruscan lamp, perhaps a thousand years 


Mentone, Olive-tree and Fruit. 


| pours in olive oil. 
| are then added, and the mass well stirred until | 


| England is—not a debate in Parliament, nor the 


| and gentlemen in the university town of Oxford. 


| this generation Science has done so much, has 


| courtiers who cried, ‘It is the voice of a God, and 


vessels, is poured into reservoirs, and the oil 
rising is skimmed and used for burning in 
lamps. The Italian and French peasantry prefer 
it for that purpose to petroleum. When we go to 
call on Marie, she lights us up and down the 


old, in which olive oil is burning. 

After all this the marc still has value; 
it is taken from the caldrons, pressed 
into cakes and sold for fuel, and the 
ashes are sold as a fertilizer for the 
potash they contain. 

There are two ways of storing the oil 
—one in cisterns lined with cement, the 
other by means of large jars varnished 
on the inside, the latter the Eastern 
method, and recalling the story of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

Here in Mentone, and throughout 
southern France and Italy, oil is one of 
the principal articles of food, taking the 
place of butter. We often come upon 
the laborers in the vineyards and lemon 
groves making their midday meal of 





bread, olive oil and a bottle of red wine; | 
and strong and healthy men and women | 
they look, too. If they can procure an 
onion to add to their menu, they 
consider it a feast 

fit for a king. 

We have dis- 
covered a peculiar 
dish here which 

: the millmen con- 
coct, and which 
they call branda- 
da, the ingredi- 
ents of which are 
salt fish, olive oil, 
parsley and other 
herbs. The fish 
is first boiled very 
soft, and then 
pounded into a 
pasty mass. It is 
then put into a| 

pot; and while the head cook stirs it, the assistant 


Parsley and the other herbs | 





| 
the various ingredients are thoroughly mixed. It | 


is not very agreeable to American palates. 

The olives of the Riviera and of Italy are not 
pickled for table use, being of inferior quality for 
this purpose, although the peasants eat them. 
The olive of egmmercg comes principally from 
Spain. CHARLES Burr Topp. 





MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


This morning, at the touch of Auinme' s hand, 
Into a blue-gray mist the asters 
Where Summer’s fire, out-smoldering > ‘er the land, 
Lingered in puffs of thin, aérial smoke. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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A STRIKING ADDRESS. 
One of the most striking events of the year in 





birth of an heir to the throne, nor some great 
happening in the world of trade—but an address 
delivered one evening before an assembly of ladies 


The speaker was Lord Salisbury, lately prime 
minister, and the leader of one of the two great 
political parties; his audience was the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, of 
which he was president; his topic was the 
unsolved problems of science. 

There is a little lesson for us merely in the 
spectacle of such a man before such an audience. 
Mr. Gladstone lays aside his Blue Book and takes 
his Homer, or turns to writing a learned treatise 
on Christian ethics. His great opponent in the 
| Political world is chancellor of the University of 
| Oxford, and president of the greatest scientific 
| association of the country. 

The lesson is that politics need not draw its 
votaries from the class of men who can do nothing 
else to earn a living; as though the public should 
put up with services which all private employers 
have rejected. 

But the substance of Lord Salisbury’s atten 
was vastly important. It was a call to Science 
to remember that it is not Omniscience. In 


advanced so far into previously unexplored 
realms, that it was in real danger of losing 
its head, through arrogance. It was Herod’s 


not of aman.’’ But Science has been setting up 
itself instead of God. 

Lord Salisbury makes a portentous list of 
matters which baffle scientific men, and of others 
which are not so clearly proved as they would 
have us believe. What are chemical elements ? 
Are oxygen and sulphur and gold and chlorine 
simple bodies or compounds? And what is an | 
atom? Chemistry has learned much about the | 
behavior of matter, but it still knows nothing | 
about the ultimate constitution of matter. The | 
fundamental mystery remains. 

Light comes to us from the sun. Light is a 
mode of motion, but a motion of what? Of the 
luminiferous ether, replies Science. And what is 
the ether? No one knows. No one has ever | 
learned anything whatever about it except that it 
‘“undulates,”’ that is, transmits waves. In fact, | 
the very existence of the ether is only surmised, | 





because, as Lord Salisbury puts it, wittily, there 


must be “a nominative case to the verb to 
‘undulate.’ ”’ 
The greatest problem of all is that of life. 


Biologists have learned much, and they have | 
not | 


theorized the doctrine of evolution. It is 
denied that evolution may be true, and very few 
people now contend that it is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of creation by a divine, all-ruling God. 

But evolution presents 
many that one distinguished biologist says that 
it is accepted merely because there is no other | 
theory that can be adopted which does not force 
one to believe in ‘‘the principle of design.’”” That 
is, whoever rejects evolution must believe in a 
God! 

We have given, in the barest outline, enough to 
show what a deeply suggestive address was that 
of Lord Salisbury. It has caused more discussion | 
than any similar paper in many years. 
writers have thought that the noble marquis was 
ill-advised in throwing doubt upon the conclusions 
of modern science. 

But is not that precisely what Science has done 
to religion? It has demanded a verdict of ‘not 
proven’ when revealed religion was on trial, and 
has urged that its own principles, which we may 
admit agree better with some of the observed 
facts of nature than do the literal words of Scrip- 
ture, be substituted for them. 

Now that all its principles have not been made 
consistent with what our eyes see, it cannot 


complain if it is summoned to give more convinc- | 


or itself submit to be condemned 
verdict. 


ing testimony, 
by the ‘‘not proven”’ 
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LETTERS. 


Every day brings a ship, 

Every sh f brings a word; 

Well tor those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 


Selected. —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


The present political situation of the country is 
an exceedingly interesting subject of study. We 
stand midway between two presidential elections. 
The party in power has carried into effect, as far 
as circumstances allowed, the most prominent | 
articles of its faith as expressed in the national | 
platferm. 

Now the country is about to pronounce what | 
we may call a preliminary judgment upon its 
acts in the election of a new House of Represen- 
tatives. The more deliberate and decisive judg- 
ment will be given two years hence. 

So far as the early elections have given an 


indication, the administration has been emphati- | 


cally approved in the Democratic states and 
decisively condemned in the Republican states, 
which is about what might have been expected. 

Alabama and Arkansas have given large Dem- 
ocratic majorities; Oregon, Vermont and Maine 
have gone heavily in favor of the Republicans. 
Georgia has not voted at the time we write, but is 
expected to be strongly Democratic, as usual. All 
the states will hold an election on the sixth of 
November for members of Congress, except the 
three Northern States mentioned above, which 
have already elected eight Republicans. 

In many of the states the People’s party, or 


Populists, are interfering seriously with the calcu- | 


lations of leaders of the old parties. Ordinarily 
the life of a ‘‘third party’’ is brief. The Populists 
have shown an unusual amount of staying power; 
and although they do not form a large political 
element in all the states, they are strong in the 
northern and central West. It must be set down 
as evidence of their political vigor that both the 
senators from Nevada have abandoned the 
Republican party and joined the Populists. 


In the great states of the Atlantic coast and the 


Ohio valley the issue in the elections will be the 
tariff. The Republicans are helped greatly by 
the circumstance that the long delay in settling 


the question was disastrous to manufacturing and | 


trade. Four years ago the Democrats profited 
by the fear lest the ‘“‘McKinley act” 
increase greatly the cost of living. After this 
election the score will be even between the two 
parties. 

But additional help is given to Republicans by 
the attitude of Democrats toward the new tariff. 
They do not conceal from themselves or from the 
world that they are not satisfied, and many of 


them are disposéd to do whatever will make their | 


dissatisfaction most apparent. 

In the West the tariff issue will be complicated, 
as it always is, with the silver question. But 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic party 
in that region is united on this question, and it is 
because Senators Stewart and Jones feel that they 
cannot depend upon either to support free coinage 
that they have gone over to the Populists. 

There is no longer any ‘Southern question ;” 
but the South,—where the white people united, in 
the Democratic party, to render rule by the 
colored people impossible,—the South shows few 
signs of breaking up politically. In Louisiana the 
sugar-planters seem resolved to take such revenge 
as they can for the repeal of the sugar bounty 
by the Democrats; but elsewhere throughout the 


South the tariff seems not to be an issue between | 


parties. 

It is a very common thing for the House of 
Representatives to be opposed politically to the 
President during the last two years of his term. 


many difficulties—so | 


Some | 


should | 


Consequently, though the Republicans should 
gain even as much as they hope in November, 
the result of the election of 1896 will not have 
been decided. 

Bid ecisin 
A RAILWAY, EPISODE. 


“You’re a coward and a liar!” 

It was an excitable man who said this in a rail- 
way train in Florida to a chance acquaintance, a 
| quiet, dignified man, in the course of a conversa- 
| tion on political affairs. The insult brought an 
angry flush to the face of the man addressed, who 
| was a clergyman, but he did not lose self-control. 

“It is not a brave man,” he said, “‘who calls a 

| stranger a coward and a liar after ten minutes’ 
acquaintance with him, and merely on account ofa 
trivial difference of opinion. Our talk is at an end, 
sir.” 
They had been sitting in the smoking section of 
When they returned to their seats 
| in the body of the car they noticed that loud, inde- 

cent and profane conversation was in progress. A 

tall, muscular man, who had got on the car at the 
| last station with a companion, was making himself 

extremely offensive by his foul talk. 

The quiet litthe man who had been called a 
coward a few minutes before stepped up to him, 
pointed to a group of ladies in the car, and re- 
quested him to put his tongue under restraint. 

“What business is it of yours?” was the angry 
reply. 

| “You are reviling the name of the Creator,” said 
the minister, with inflexible firmness, “and He is 
my friend. That makes it an affair of mine.” 

The bully replied with a volley of oaths which 
drove the ladies back into the remotest corner of 
| the car. His companion vainly endeavored to 
quiet him. 

“Pll teach the whining little hypocrite,” he cried, 
‘not to interrupt gentlemen in their conversation !” 

The minister appealed to the conductor of the 
train to silence the ruffian. The bully detied any 
one to approach him, and threatened to bring suit 
against the company if he were ejected from the 
train. 

“Stop the train,” said the minister, “and I will 
take care of this swaggerer.” 

The moment the train was stopped the brute rose 
and threatened to shoot anybody who should 
attempt to lay hands upon him. The little minister 
went boldly up to him, tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder, and told him to leave the train. The 
bully’s reply was a vicious but ill-directed blow, 
which his lithe antagonist parried with skill, for he 
was an expert boxer. Then the little man closed 
in an instant upon the big man, gave him blow 
|after blow in quick succession, forced him to 
retreat to the platform, and finally flung him to the 

ground, where he lay begging for mercy. 
| The conductor allowed him to return to the car 
| under pledge of remaining quiet for the remainder 
of the journey. 

The plucky minister’s first antagonist in argu- 
ment was a witness of this scene, and at once went 
to him and made a manly apology. 

“T called you a coward on ten minutes’ acquainut- 
ance,” he said. “I now acknowledge that you are 
the bravest man I ever met, although you will 
| excuse me, I am sure, if I say that I have never 

before seen a clergyman use arguments of the 

character of those by which you have so effectually 
| brought one sinner to repentance.” 








| a sleeping-car. 
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‘WANT TO KNOW!*—**DO TELL!” 


The caricaturist and the comic writer have long 
since joined forces to make fun of the curious 
Yankee, male or female, who “wants to know.” 

| They depict him—when it is a him—as a hatchet- 
faced countrymag with stringy hair, who punctu- 
ates a rustic conversation with the exclamations, 
“Want to know!”—“Do tell!” emitted with an 
accompanying whistle and feet elevated upon a 
piazza railing. 

They depict her—when it is a her—as a lean, 
sloping-shouldered, scant-gowned woman, with 2 
tight pug of hair and an inguisitive lift of the 
eyebrow, who interjects the same. exclamations 
into a sewing circle discussion of Abby Ann’s 
weddin’ fixin’s, or Sarah Adelaide’s new furnitoor. 
They suggest an obvious inference that only the 
extremely rustic, the ignorant, the overinquisitive, 
the trivial-minded could use such phrases, long 
strangers to ears polite. 

Elegance of language is of course desirable, but 
there is a certain up-to-date crispness and alertness 
of tongue apart from elegance which have a force 
and spirit that are also occasionally admirable. 

“T want to know!” and “Do tell!” exclamatorily 
employed, are neither elegant nor modern. Yet 
sometimes, in face of the present prevalence of 
| Slang among even educated people who should 
| know better, one is tempted not only to defend 
| these old-fashioned rusticities of speech, but to 
suggest their extension to more fashionable society 
as substitutes for the latest importation of mean. 
ingless interjections. 

These phrases are not meaningless. They ex 
press an awakened interest, as well as a civil 
invitation to a speaker to continue. They are the 
| intensified American version of the accepted and 
| historic ‘‘Hear! hear!” of Great Britain. They 
| are characteristic of our national temperament. 
They are the root of our success. 

As a nation we want to know; and when we 
want to know, we request whoever knows already 
to tell. He does tell, and we profit by thertelling. 
Why be ashamed of it? 

It is related that a teacher in philosophy once 
said to an anxious young student whom he was 
examining: 

“Sir William Hamilton ‘makes the remark that 
wonder is the mother of knowledge. Now, sir, 
speaking on yournown account, what should you 
consider as the mother of wonder?” 

“Ignorance, sir, I suppose,” suggested the youth, 
timidly. 

“Very good,” replied the examiner; “and that 
| being so, what relation is ignorance to know 
ledge?” 

Still more timidly the boy answered, “Grand- 
mother, sir.” 
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“Quite right,” was the reply. “You have caught 
the right end of the philosophical stick. And let 
this be a lesson to you for the rest of your life, so 
that you may know how to take off your hat to all 
ignorance, which is the aged relative—though the 
essential one—of all knowledge.” 

The student was much amazed; but it is not 
likely that he ever forgot the truth thus unexpect- 
edly presented, which, though a half-truth rather 
than a whole one, is yet worth remembering. 

Ignorance is indeed to be respected—but only 
when it “wants to know.” Knowledge is more to 
be respected—but only when it “does tell.” 

And educated and uneducated, fashionable and 
rustic, knowledge and ignorance, while each may 
be respectable 
incur, when they despise or attack one another, the 
unseemliness and odium of a family quarrel. 
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A LITTLE MINISTER. 


Connop Thirlwall, who in our own century 
became Bishop of St. David’s, was that always 
amusing and sometimes tiresome child known as a 
precocious one. At the age of three years he was 
studying Latin. At four he read Greek, so his 
father said, ‘“‘with an ease and fluency which aston- 
ished all who heard him.” 

At seven he began to write sermons, and con- 
tinued the exercise of his powers in that direction 
for three or four years. Verse, based on Dryden 
and Pope as models, filled up the intervals of his 
leisure. When he was about eight, he accosted a 
bishop with the grave announcement: 

“My lord, I can read Greek.” 


The bishop tested him, and found him so pro- | 


ficient that he at once became the child’s friend 
and teacher. 


His boyish sermons are particularly amusing, | 
from the tremendous experience from which they | 


seem to have been written. Here, one would say, 
Was a man of mature years who had thought much 
and observed greatly, and who was able to clothe 
his reflections in a diction as serious as his own 
character. One of them on “The Abuse and 
Profanation of the Sabbath” begins thus: 

“We once boasted, and perhaps truly, of the 
virtue and simplicity of the British nation; but 
alas, our vices and immorality have rendered the 
boast absurd and ridiculous!” 

But while one smiles over Thirlwall the preco- 
cious boy, one ceases to do so in noting the incidents 


of his manhood; for he was one of those who, like | 


John Stuart Mill, flower early, but do not exhaust 
their mental energy in the effort. 


oe 


LOCAL PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


It is stated in the notices of the death of the late 
John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, the grand- 
son and great-grandson of a President, and a man 
of great wealth and prominence, that for twenty 


successive years he presided over the town-meet. | 


ings of Quincy, the town of his residence. 

During this period he held several town oflices of 
little consequence; though meanwhile his fellow- 
citizens thought him worthy of nomination several 
times for governor of his state, and once for the 
vice-presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Adams, in this faithful service of his own 
town, was obeying a tradition in his family. 
Companion has told how his great-grandfather, 
President John Adams, served his town in humble 
capacities at a personal sacrifice. 

A willingness merely to attend town-meetings 
for twenty consecutive years would be a rare 
exhibition of public spirit at the present day, on 
the part of the obscurest citizen. 

Patriotism, like charity, begins at home. The 
smallest unit of self-government—the town, the 
ward, the voting precinct, the school district—is 
the fountain-head of power, and the duty of every 
citizen is to see that it does not become choked 
with corruption through his neglect. 

If the local public duties of each citizen are 
faithfully and honestly attended to, the general 
government may be trusted not to go very far 
wrong. 
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CATCHING A GLANCE, 

Mr. Smalley, in the Fortnightly Review, gives 
an interesting explanation of the expression on 
Bismarck’s face in the last portrait of him, painted 
by Lenbach, the great artist. This look is full of 
power and purpose, aflame with anger and resolve, 
“lightning in the eye and the mouth hard as iron.” 

So might he have looked thundering at an obsti- 
nate majority in the Reichstag, or trying to bend a 
hostile nation to his purpose. 

But this is not the explanation of his expression. 
Prince Bismarck loves singing birds, and hates the 
crows, their enemies. 
with Herr Lenbach in the woods, and caught sight 
of a member of this detested tribe. 

His sudden glance of anger arrested the attention 
of the artist, who, as soon as he got home, trans- 
ferred it to canvas. Thus it was not the affairs of 


nations which were responsible for the look; not | 


the obstinacy of his countrymen nor the antago- 
nism of the French which will send the great 


chancellor’s features down to posterity clothed in | 


tragedy. 

It was simply the fact that he caught sight of an 
insignificant bird who has no reverence for the 
sweet singers of the feathered world. 


e+ _—_—__— 


EARLY VISITOR. 


The story of Sir Edwin Landseer’s model for the 
famous picture of the “Desert” is amusingly told 


in “Records of An All-Round Man.” One morning | 


before Sir Edwin was out of bed there came a 
knock at his door. Sir Edwin, rather surprised, 
called out, ‘““‘Who’s there?” 

“Please, sir, have you ordered a lion?’ was the 
reply. 

“Ordered a what?” 

“A lion, sir, ’cos there’s one come to the back 
door, but he doesn’t know whether you ordered 
him or not.” 


when free from self-sufficiency, | 


The | 


One day he was walking | 


“Oh, very well, take him in,” said the artist, who | 
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pitchforked on his clothes and hurried down, 
greatly puzzled as to what he should find. 

A splendid lion at the Zodélogical Gardens had 
| just died, and at the request of some friend was 
sent to Sir Edwin. 

The grisly monarch, stretched at length as he 
was upon the stones of the court, furnished the 
subject of Landseer’s famous picture of the 
“Desert,” exhibited in 1849. 





BORN A FIGHTER. 


commanders who, nevertheless, had no relish for 
fighting. 
| of Napoleon, was a warrior of another type. 


REV. J 
Many men have made good soldiers and brave | HOM 
. 
General Oudinot, so famous in the wars | 
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His fiery temper and his ideal of a soldier are well 
| exemplified in two brief anecdotes gathered from 
his biography, recently published. 


In July, 1805, when Oudinot was thirty-eight 
years old, the emperor reviewed the grenadiers at 
their camp at Boulogne. he customary manceu- 
vres were performed, and at the enc 
Oudinot—in command of the grenadiers—started to 
march at the head of the line before Napoleon. 

He put the spurs to his horse, and the steed 
balked. The struggle was brief, for the exasperated 
general drew his sword and gave the horse such a 
stab in the neck that in another moment the horse 
lay stretched upon the sand. 

That night the commander of the grenadiers 
dined with the —* rer and in the course of the 
meal Napoleon saic 

“Ts that the way you treat your horses?” 

“Sire,” answered Oudinot, ‘when any one knows 
not how to obey, that is my method.” 

The second anecdote is even more grim. Some 
|} one spoke to Oudinot about the deep affection 
which a general must cherish for his devoted 
troops. 

“Love them!” he exclaimed; “do I love them! 
Ah! I think I do! I have had them all killed!” 

There spoke the born fighter, who shirked no 
danger himself, and accounted it the most enviable 
lot of a soldier to die on the field. 


DID HANNIBAL USE DYNAMITE? 


Every one knows the story of how Hannibal 
crossed the Alps. 
demolished the rocks which opposed his passage 
| with the aid of fire and vinegar. The word used 
by the Latin historians, and which is ordinarily 
called in English translation “vinegar,” is acetum. 
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The question has been raised by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hennebert in France whether this is the 
true meaning of the original. He thinks that by ace 
| tum the historians intended to describe a substance 
|resembling dynamite in its properties, and he 
invites chemists to consider the question whether 
the ancients may not have possessed a formula for 
making a powerful explosive of this kind. 

He calls attention to the fact that two ancient 
| historians, Marcus Grecus and Albert of Aix, 
| speak of the existence of two kinds of acetum, one 
| of which possessed greater energy than the other. 

A clue to the composition of this explosive may be 
| found, he believes, in the fact that to acetum was 
ascribed the oy of extinguishing the dreaded 
“Greek fire.” He thinks the substance may have 
been strongly oxygenated. 
| Although to discover how Hannibal’s “dyna 
mite” was made would be to add nothing, perhaps, 


yet such a discovery would certainly throw new 
light on some interesting events in the wars of 
| antiquity. 


| *“*AT HOME.’ 





Aberdeen which showed that, up to a comparatively 
| recent date, ancient prejudices were retained by 
| the old-fashioned Scotch professors. It related to 
the late Principal Pirie, who had a weakness for 
| the refinements of life. 


Just after “at home” cards became fashionable, 
one of the direst specimens of the old professional 
régime was surprised to receive a missive which 
read as follows: 

“Principal and Mrs. Pirie present their compli- 
ments to Professor T., and hope he is well. Prin 
| cipal and Mrs. Pirie will be ‘at home’ on Thursday 
evening at eight o’clock.” 


answer, but the recipient of it was quite equal to 
| the occasion. He wrote: 
| “Professor T. returns the compliments of Prin 


It is usually asserted that he | 


his was something which evidently required an | — 
| order. 


General 








| 


to our sense of the greatness of his achievements, | 


A story used to be current among the students in 


| perfect fit. 


| cipal and Mrs. Pirie, and informs them that he is | 


| very well. Professor T. is glad to hear that 
| Principal and Mrs. Pirie will be at home on 
| Thursday evening at eight. o’clack. Professor T. 
| will also be at home.” 

| 


| SARCASM. 


Baron Haussmann was a fellow-pupil with 
Hector Berlioz at the Paris Conservatory, then 
under the direction of Cherubini. Berlioz was an 
unruly genius, and wrote music when he should 
have been studying counterpoint. Consequently 
he was not in favor with his teachers, and especially 
with the precise and “‘classical”’ Cherubini. 


One examination day, as Haussmann relates in | 
his “Mémoires,” Cherubini was running over a | 


piece which Berlioz had submitted, when he came | 


upon a complete rest of two measures. 


“What is that?” he asked, in his usual ill-natured | 


| oe an effect which I 


produced by silence.’ 

“Ah, you thought it would produce a good effect 
| upon the audience if you suppressed two meas. 
ures?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very good. 
be better still.” 


thought could best be 


Suppress the rest; the effect will 


A FAIR COMPLAINT. 


The average Englishman is public-spirited, and 

for the public good denounces any imposition upon 

| himself, no matter how slight it may be. Near the 

|/summit of the Righi mountain, in Switzerland, 

there is a hotel frequented by people who wish to 
see the sun rise over the Alps. 

A “complaint book” is kept, in which travellers 
record real or fancied grievances. Recently this 
book was found to contain the following entry : 

“I desire to call the attention of the management 
and the general public to the fact that I have been 


up here two mornings for the express purpose of | 
seeing the sun rise from this mountain; and that | 


on both occasions I have seen nothing whatever 
but clouds. 

“One failure to keep the understanding with me— 
an implied contract—I might have passed over, but 
two failures I regard as a distinct imposition.— 


ROBINSON, Liverpool.” | 


tone. } 
“Mr. Director,” said the pupil, “I wished to pro- 
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| children with me sometimes for a month. We | 

| then sling hammocks, and of course, my valet | 
has, like the coachman, to sleep on shore at the | 

| inns. 

| On very long journeys the crew of the Wanderer, 


of a morning, and thus am I always welcome 
back. 

Very seldom is there a difficulty in getting a 
good pitch, and we meet with civility wherever 
we go. All day long there is a continued round 
sometimes little 


incidents, and 


back in great alarm, and found her sitting on the 
pillion in the road. 

‘‘What has happened, Hannah ?’’ said he. 

The author of the ‘‘History of the Jews’’ looked 
up in a bewildered and distant way. 

‘Oh, nothing, father, nothing. 1 seem to have 
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CRUISING IN A LAND YACHT. | 
By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 


My land yacht or caravan is simply a little 
house on wheels, drawn by two horses. I have 
cruised in it a great deal up and down Great 
Britain during the past nine years, and of this 
sort of gentleman-gipsy life I mean to give 
Companion readers an unvarnished account. 

Perhaps I should state, at the outset, that I do 
not travel in winter. Not that I should hesitate 
to do so, for in snow-time my caravan and a 
wigwam in my orchard are still the places in 
which I live and write all day long, merely going 
indoors for dinner and to sleep. 

Every one might not take so easily as I—an 
old sailor—to such a mode of living. In my 
opinion a life in the open air is the healthiest and 
happiest one can adopt. 

I like to leave home in early May, when the 
apple-trees are all in bloom, and the hedges, sward 
and banks adorned with wild flowers; when there 
is bird-inusic in every woodland; while the night- 
ingales are still throbbing out their 
souls in every green copse; when the 
spring tints and the spring sunshine are 





| all told, consists of our two steady van horses, 


the coachman, Mr. Wells, the dog and myself. 


| The first year of my travels my record was thirteen 
| hundred miles, and [ crossed the wild Grampian | 
| range of mountains into Inverness, Scotland, with 

few mishaps, though we were often two thousand | 
feet above the sea-level, and ten or twenty miles | 


from a house. Travelling in England, though 
less romantic, is less hazardous. 


Our pace is, on level, good roads, six to seven | 


knots an hour. Up long hills we crawl with 
the roller down; down bad hills we go slowly 
with the skid and our wheel locked. At steep, 


short pitches we rush, highland fashion, on the | 


gallop. 

Now jump up into the veranda. We will take 
an imaginary day’s cruise, chatting by the way, 
or singing if we please, for while journeying in 
summer through the green lanes of dear old- 
fashioned England one can hardly help singing. 
Everything around you is singing—birds, brooks, 
the very rooks, while if the wild flowers, crimson, 
white, blue and yellow, cannot sing, they sigh, 
and the soft breeze goes whispering through the 
woods in ceaseless song. 

Walking backward I guide my caravan by 
signals to the coachman out through the narrow 
gateway from the meadow where we have been 
lying all night, under the swaying elm-trees. 





everywhere, and west winds are sigh- 
ing softly through bush and brake. 

I map out my tour and just go 
wandering away; far north, perhaps, 
to bonny Scotland; southward to 
Kent, Surrey or Devon; westward into 
Wales; north and east to the green, 
bird-haunted lagoons of Norfolk. 

I endeavor to vary my routes as 
much as possible every season, but 
they sometimes cross, and I find my- 
self now and then at some little inn 
where I have pitched my camp in pre- 
vious years. Always welcome back! 
I shall explain the reason why before 
I close. 

My caravan is called the Wanderer. 
Let us take a look at her. A single 
glance at this land yacht will show 
you she is built on new lines and is 
altogether different from the ordinary 
gipsy vehicle. 

The Wanderer is of solid polished 
mahogany, with gilded moldings. She 
has two large windows on each side, a 
glass door in front leading on to the 
broad veranda or coupé, and a glass door behind 
leading to the grass by steps that can be lifted or 
shipped. 

Although she is nearly twelve feet in height 
from the ground to the top of the skylight, she 
is by no means unwieldy. The wheels are not 
set widely apart, but are under her body in order 
to give more room for getting along narrow roads 
and through gateways. She is about twenty feet 
long, and six feet of width internally. 
lined with maple inside and has an air space 
between the inner and outer skins. This makes 
her cool in summer and warmer in winter. 

On the broad veranda not only three of my 
children but my Newfoundland dog can lounge 
on cushions and rugs while I sit beside the 
coachman. 

No one who has not seen the inside of a vehicle 
of this sort could believe how pretty art and taste 
can make it, by means of books, brackets, mirrors, 
cushions, curtains and colored lamps. When 
lighted at night it is nearly always called a little 
fairy-land on wheels, by my lady visitors. 

We have a little armory, 
revolvers and my navy sword, as provision against 
possible attack at night. We have a yacht-piano, 
a guitar and two violins. I myself play a little, 
and Mr. Wells, my secretary, valet, cook and 
factotum, all in one, is a charming violinist. 


She is | 


containing two | 


Resting 


| Now we are on the road. Crack goes the whip, 
;and off we move, the villagers rushing to their 
doors to see us start. 


It is early yet—barely nine o’clock—but we | 


have had breakfast; the saloon is a saloon once 
more, and not a bedroom; fresh flowers are in 
the vases; everything is tidy and clean. Ahead, 
on a tricycle, rides Wells, keeping just within hail 
| of us. 

We have never been in this part of the country 
before, so we have not the slightest notion what 
may befall us, where we may dine, what we may 
| see, Or where we may pitch to-night. But the 
| day is too fine for hurry. 
| The very horses seem to feel the drowsy 

influence of the balmy air, and cease to trot after 
a mile or two. The coachman looks over their 
heads dreamily, over the sweet summer English 
| landscape that stretches far away—woods, fields, 
| silver streams every where—to the green horizon. 

Many a stately mansion peeps up through the 
cloudiands of trees. Now and then we pass an 
old-fashioned farmstead, or a straggling village 
with steepled church and quaint cottages red 
against the sylvan greenery. Then we come to 
long, lonely moorlands, and for hours may meet 
no one; for England at a distance from the 
| railway is very lonesome indeed. 
| At twelve o'clock we pull up for good cheer all 


of amusing 
adventures, while at every turn of the winding 
| roads the scenery varies. 

I could fill volumes with descriptions of camp- 
ing-grounds I have pitched on, mountain and 
moorland, in forests, by streams, by the banks of 
dreamy old canals, in castle-grounds, in cricket 
fields, in meadows, and in orchards—nearly all 
pleasant, for I and my merry men have practised 
caravan travelling so much that we know how to 
make the best of all chances. 
| We have all kinds of weather, too; but that 
| hever troubles us. We have little accidents and 
, breakdowns at times; we have been run into 
often, and once were nearly thrown over a 
precipice into a cafon five hundred feet deep, 
among the Grampian mountains. 

We meet with little kindnesses everywhere, for 
| John Bull has a wondrously soft heart, and so 
| have his wife and his bairns. None of them will 
| miss a chance of doing a kindness to a stranger, 
| if it can be done unobtrusively. 

Travelling by caravan is not only most health- 
ful but it is the best way of seeing England 


| 





by the Way. 


| thoroughly, because you have your hotel with 
| you and can stay where you like. 

Then you can sketch, or fish, or photograph, 
and if so minded can carry a canvas boat, and 
thus spend many a pleasant hour on the water. 

On the whole there is no life so free from care 
nor so full of enjoyment as that of the gentleman- 
gipsy who is in sympathy with nature and 
humanity. 


- -@- — 


WHAT HAD HAPPENED. 


curious map, so made as to indicate the houses 
and localities associated with the historical stories 
of the place. It is practically a map of historic 
incidents, legends and traditions. One has only 
to look over this map to have his curiosity awak- 
ened, and to wish to know the folk-lore tales of 
the bowery old town. 

Medfield was a frontier town during the Indian 
War. King Philip murdered many of the inhab- 
itants and burned most of the houses, and held a 
war-dance on the high hills overlooking the 
smoking settlement, near where is now a grove 
| called “King Philip’s Trees.”” The massacre 





| was associated with heroic episodes and thrilling | 


| 
| scenes. 
| 


There is nothing wanting that can in any way | round on a green before a cozy roadside inn.| and for many years superstitious people drove 


add to our comfort or jollity, but everything is 


| These little inns are everywhere; they are a 


| their horses rapidly after dark through the 


on asmall scale. Even the deck is softly carpeted. | feature of the landscape and the country. We “Dingle Dale’’ Road, the scene of one of the so- 


The beds are carried in neat bags on the roof | lunch on the grass. 


and covered with waterproof canvas. We cook 
in the after cabin with an oil range, so constructed 
that we need no chimney and have neither dust 
nor smoke. 

There are in the after cabin a neat little rack 
for dishes, a cupboard table, a filter, a railway 


All we want from the. house 
| is the fresh beer and the water. But children 
| bring us flowers, and before we leave we probably 
| purchase fresh butter and new-laid eggs. 

| ‘Then we lounge along again, and by and by 
| come to some great town. 


| perhaps, and a daily paper. 


We put the nose- 


rack for hats and gloves and the nattiest of | bags on the horses while we ‘‘see the lions” and 


lavatories. 

Nothing unsightly is ever seen about; clean- 
liness, neatness and order reign supreme. Not 
even a coat is allowed to be hung up, ‘but folded 
and placed in the lockers; and when we leave 
a “pitch’’ or camping-place in the morning, 
neither paper nor potato parings mark where the 
Wanderer stood. 

Since I took to the road many smaller and less 
luxurious gentleman-gipsy caravans than mine 


have been built. They do well for a summer tour 
The Duke of Newcastle, one of | or playing, or we adjourn to the inn to mingle 
with the people, pick up ideas, and learn their 


in these islands. 


my converts to caravan life, travelled, in 1892, in | 


a caravan four feet shorter than mine, but nine 
inches wider. 


| : , 
7 do our shopping. The crowd around the caravan 


is often large, but always orderly. 
| mistake us for real gipsies. 
| In another hour we are out again into the cool, 


They cannot 


green depths of the country, and so the afternoon 


| glides quietly by. We just jog on till a cozy 
| country inn appears round the corner, where we 
| can find a grassy place to halt, stabling for the 
| horses, and a bed for the coachman. Five minutes 
| afterward Wells is cooking dinner. 

Then the evening, till bedtime, is spent reading 


ways and habits. Before my horses are led into 
the stable of an evening I make my bargain with 


Here we get letters, | 


called witch-houses. 

Here, also, female literature began with Hannah 
Adams, and music in America received a worthy 
impulse from Lowell Mason. The old houses 
and grand elms—the latter the summer glory of 
many New England towns—have long and for 
| the most part noble associations. A map of 
these traditions is like a table of contents in a 
book of wonder tales. 

The idea is an excellent one, and is to be 
commended as one to be followed in every town 
that has a history. 

In Medfield a curious story is told of Hannah 
| Adams, the historian, and her literary father. 
The two were riding to church one Sunday 
morning, when the pillion slipped over the horse’s 
back into the middle of the road, with Miss 
Adams upon it. 

But her thoughts were far away, and she did 
not notice the accident, and her father rode on, 
his own thoughts also intent on the larger prob- 
leins of life. 
around and discovered that his daughter and the 


fallen off. I had not thought before that I was 
not still on my way to church!” 

‘The story is one not easy to believe, but the old 
Medfield people insist that it is true. 





allie 
THE OPPOSITION OF MARS. 


During the present month of October the planet 
Mars, which has excited so much interest in the 
past few years on account of the curious discov- 
eries made with powerful telescopes, will be in a 
very favorable position for observation, and 
every one will be able to see it. 

Already in August it had become conspicuous, 
rising in the east late in the evening; but about 
the 20th of October it will be seen in the east soon 
after sunset, and will pass the meridian at mid- 
night. 

When a planet, which, like Mars, is more dis- 
tant from the sun than the earth is, occupies such 
a position that it is seen in mid-heaven at mid- 





There is in the old town of Medfield, Mass., a | 
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On arriving at the church, he looked 


night, it is said to be in opposition to the sun. It is 
then as near as it can get to the earth. 
Any one can readily prove the last 

i statement by putting a dot on a sheet 
of paper to represent the sun and 
drawing two circles, one inside the 
other, around the dot. Let the radius 
of one of the circles be about half as 
great again as that of the other. The 
inner circle will represent the path, or 
orbit, of the earth, and the outer one 
that of Mars. 

Now put a dot anywhere on the 
inner circle to stand for the earth, and 
drawing a straight line from the sun 
through the earth to the outer circle, 
put another dot at the intersection of 
the line with the outer circle to stand 
for Mars. It will then be seen that in 
order to get as near as possible to the 
earth, Mars must be in opposition to 
the sun. 

Suppose the earth and Mars to start 
from such a relative position. In one 
year the earth will have returned to 
the same place, but Mars, travelling 
more slowly and having farther to go, 
will have gone only about half-way 
round its orbit. About the end of the 
second year, however, the earth, in 
completing its second circuit, will over- 
take Mars, and the latter will be seen 
in opposition to the sun again. 

Accordingly there is an opposition of 
Mars once in about two years, but the 
| oppositions do not all occur when Mars and the 
;earth are at the same points in their orbits, 
| because the time occupied by the earth in going 
around the sun is not precisely Lalf the time 
| occupied by Mars. The earth takes three hundred 
'and sixty-five days, and Mars six hundred and 
eighty-seven. 
| If the orbits were exact circles, this would 
make no difference in the distance of Mars from 
the earth at successive oppositions, but they are 
| not circles. The orbit of Mars, especially, is 
| considerably eccentric, or elliptical. If, then, an 
| opposition occurs when Mars is in the more 
| remote part of its orbit, it is plain that that planet 
| will not be as close to the earth as it is during an 
| Opposition happening in the nearer part of its 
| 
| 


| orbit. The eccentricity of the earth’s orbit also 
has an effect in this respect. 

| It follows that the distance of Mars from the 
| earth varies during different oppositions, but this 
| variation is subject to a regular law, and it is 
| possible to calculate in advance just what Mars’s 
| distance will be at any particular opposition. 

It is thus found that about once in fourteen 
years an opposition of Mars occurs when it is in 
the nearer part of its orbit, and when, conse- 
quently, it becomes possible to see the features of 
the planet more clearly than at any other time. 

In fact, these favorable oppositions usually 
occur in pairs, separated by about two years. In 
1892, for instance, there was one, and another 
occurs this year. There will not be another, 
equally favorable, before 1906. 

In 1892 Mars was nearer the earth by five 
million miles than it will be this year, but the 
increase of distance is offset by the fact that this 
year it is so situated as to appear higher in the 
sky, as viewed from the Northern Hemisphere of 
the earth, than it appeared in 1892. Then it was 
so low as to be more or less blurred by the mist 
and dust of the atmosphere. 

The distance of Mars from the earth on October 
twentieth will be, in round numbers, forty million 
miles. A telescope magnifying a thousand 
diameters will bring it within an apparent distance 
of forty thousand miles, one-sixth of the actual 
distance of the moon. 

Since the surface of Mars is more than five 
times as great as that of the moon, it is evident 
that, under such circumstances, astronomers 
| should be able to see plainly many of the inter- 
| esting features of the planet. 

Even amateurs who possess good telescopes of 
only three’ or four inches’ aperture can easily 
| perceive the great white cap of snow which covers 
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| pillion were gone. Turning his horse, he rode | and surrounds the south pole of Mars, and which 
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will gradually diminish in size for several weeks | 
to come, because it is now summer in the southern | 
hemisphere of Mars, and there, just as here, the | 
summer sun burns hot when it is high in the | 
heavens. 

The note of preparation has long been sounded 
in the great observatories all over the earth, and 
since early in the summer some of them have had 
their huge telescopes aimed at Mars. Clouds, | 
mountains, lakes, seas,—or at least objects | 
believed to be such,—have already been seen and | 
studied, the mysterious canal-like lines of Signor | 
Schiaparelli have begun to make their appearance | 
once more, and in short, the world of Mars is | 
displayed before the eyes of the inhabitants of the 
earth. ‘ 

When so great a degree of scientific effort is 
being directed toward the inspection of one of our 
neighbors in the sky, no one can help feeling an 
interest in the subject, and the readers of The 
Companion are advised to take a look at Mars, | 
whether it be with a telescope, a field-glass, an 
opera-glass or the naked eye. 

Next to the earth itself Mars is, just now, the 
most popular planet in the Solar System with the 
descendants of Adam. 

As to the means of recognizing Mars, one can 
hardiy be at a loss. It is in the constellation 
Pisces, and is by far the brightest star to be seen 
in the eastern quarter of the heavens early in the 
evening. 

Its color is reddish, and unlike the fixed stars, 
it does not twinkle, but shines with a steady 
light. 

On October fifteenth it will rise about half-past 
five o'clock, and at midnight it will be on the’ 
meridian—the north and south line—and high in 
the sky south of the zenith. 

Astronomers generally think that Mars is more 
likely to be an inhabited globe than any other 
planet beyond the earth. 

Garrett P. SERVIss. 
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UNINVITED GUESTS. 


My husband is a telegraph-operator. That is 
why we lived at the lonely little station in the | 
Rocky Mountains, close to theerailroad that runs 
through the cafion to the mines. I understand | 
the operator's craft myself, and earned my living 
by it, before 1 was married to Fred. 

One day, now remembered as ‘“‘the day of the 
great storm,’’ Fred had to take an early train for | 
Denver, and left me in charge of the telegraph- | 
office. It was a beautiful summer morning when | 
my husband started, but in the afternoon black | 
clouds gathered swiftly about the distant peaks, 
and lightning that looked like streams of melted 
metal seemed to be running down the mountain | 
sides. 

By and by a ‘“cloudburst’’ came. Several | 
mountain towns were devastated; many miners’ 
cabins were washed away and carried down the 
gulches. 

When the storm reached my lonely little valley, | 
the lightning was a continuous, white blaze; the 
din of the thunder was frightful, and the rain fell 
in masses. Dry gullies changed into torrents. | 
Down the granite slopes poured such floods that 
ledges became cataracts. 

The little stream within the caiion—a mere 
brook usually, and white with the washings from 
the placer mines—took on a turbid hue and spread 
from wall to wall, covering the railroad. Its | 
driftwood told of the devastation wrought in the 
mountain towns, and among the miners’ cabins | 
up the gorge. 

At times I felt almost certain that our little 
station would be washed away, to mingle with 
the other wreckage in the cafion, as I watched the 
roaring gullies and the temporary cascades 
emptying muddy floods into our dell. 

Meanwhile I was trying to think how I should 
escape with my little daughter Lucy in case the 
worst should happen. But when the fury of the 
storm was spent, our little house still stood. It 
had been built to withstand storms. 

When the rain had subsided to a gentle drizzle, 
and my fears had departed, I went upstairs, 
leaving Lucy sitting in a large armchair, pro- | 
foundly busy with her dolls. When I came down | 
ten minutes later she was dancing about the floor 
in an ecstacy of delight. 

“Mamma! Mamma!" she exclaimed with gasps 
and gulps between the words, ‘‘sumpin—sumpin— 
sumpin fetched a kitty—an’ put it in—the shed— 
an’ then—went away again. It was a big dog—I | 
dess. It comed in at—at the window!” 

“Oh, no, dear,”’ said I, ‘‘you are mistaken. It 
was only your papa’s old coat that yousaw. The 
wind is blowing it about. See there!” 

I held up my little excited daughter, that she 
might plainly see her papa’s every-day coat. He 
had hung it on a nail near the window of the 
little shed kitchen, that morning, while preparing 
to go away. The wind, blowing through the 
window now, tossed the sleeves of the garment. 
This ‘window’? was only a square, unglazed 
opening in the weather-boarding of the little 
lean-to that answered for a summer kitchen. 

“No, no, mamma,” persisted Lucy, “the kitty 
is in the kindling-box there in the shed!” 

“What makes you think there is a kitty in 
there, Lucy dear ?”’ I asked. 

“I dist went out an’ seened it, mamma.” 

Thinking to convince Lucy that she was 
mistaken, I took her upon my arm and stepped 
into the lean-to. And there in the kindling-box 


thrown down by the storm. No 
| that day, because the road had been rendered 


| water. 





among the shavings lay, sure enough, an odd- 
looking little creature. Bits of shavings clung to 
its furry hide, which was dripping with the rain. 

Stooping to examine it more closely, I almost 
screamed as I realized that a mountain-lion cub 
was domiciled in our kindling-box! It was not 
the first cub of the kind I had seen in the same 
place. 

No need to say that I retreated hastily; for 
there was that square opening through which the 
savage mother of the little cub had come and 
gone, and where, sooner or later, she would 
surely reappear! I well understood that she had 
been drowned out of her usua! habitation. 

1 did not tarry within the room next to the 
lean-to, for in the wall between the two there was 
a window—a genuine window with sash and glass 
—that had not been closed up when the lean-to 


| was added to the house. 


Sitting near this window in her high armchair, 
Lucy had seen the lioness climb into the lean-to 
with her half-drowned whelp. Fear of the ‘big 
dog’’ had kept Lucy silent till the beast went 
away. Then Lucy had visited the kindling-box 
to see what had been left there, and had gone half 
wild with joy over the “kitty,” for her pet cat 
had died a few weeks before. 

I carried Lucy hastily into the office, the room 
farthest from the lean-to, and took great care to 
close all the doors behind me. After a little 
thought I closed also the office window-shutters, 
and thus made it impossible for 
the lioness to enter our retreat. 
But the room was now so dark 
that I had to light a lamp. 

Lucy asked me to bring the 
‘“*kitty’’ in, that she might play 
with it. When I declined to 
do so she cried, and said she 
“wanted her supper then, any- 
how." 

I knew that no supper would 
be cooked that evening, for the 
cook-stove was in the lean- 
to. But I also knew that Lucy 
must have something to eat, 
as it was past our supper-time. 

There was some cold food in 
the cupboard in the room next 
to the lean-to, and the thought 
came to me that if I made 
haste, I might secure that be- 
fore the lioness returned. So 
I left Lucy in the office and 
hurried out into the other 
room. 

Before 1 went to get the 
victuals I took the precaution 
to drop the chintz curtain over 
the window that looked into 
the lean-to, taking care not to 
expose myself to the view of 
the lioness, provided she had . 
returned. I listened a moment 
after the curtain was down, and hearing no sound 
in the little shed, I ventured to peer out to see 
how matters stood. 

The little cub still lay there in the shavings 
alone. How I wished that something might 
occur to prevent the return of its dam! 

But even while this was in my mind, the 
window of the lean-to darkened, and in it a great 
brute paused an instant, to survey the place. Then 
she leaped to the floor, and placed within the 
kindling-box a second kitten that she had brought. 

This done, she got into the box herself, and 
after the fierce eves had noted her surroundings 
again, she began to lick the water off her whelps. 
I left the window noiseless!y, took a few eatables 
from the cupboard, and carried them to Lucy. 

As the evening advanced, I began to wonder 
how I should contrive to feed our chickens and 
my husband's two big bulldogs, Pete and Bett, 
that were chained to their kennels some distance 
from the house. As I dared not go to feed them, 
they all had to go supperless. 

Next morning, for the same reason, they went 
without breakfast; and by noon my chickens 
were chirping as if they were half-starved. I had 
shut them in their house when I saw the storm 
coming the day before. Their house being 
literally “founded upon a rock,’’ stood too high 


| for the flood. 


All through the afternoon I heard their plaintive 
cries, but the stout-hearted dogs suffered silently. 
The matter worried me greatly. I a!lso had to 
face the fact that there was no water in the house, 
and the spring from which we drew our supply 
was a good distance away. 

Several times that afternoon I tried the teie- 
graph, but in all directions the wires had been 
trains came 


impassable by washouts. So I had no means of 
letting any one know of the trouble I was in. 

When evening drew near again, I grew nervous 
at the thought that the dumb prisoners in the 
poultry-honse and the kennels must suffer 
through another night. I knew that many of my 
little chicks would be dead by morning if their 
wants were not relieved, and that there would he 
little sleep for me that night if the thought of 
their suffering was to go on haunting me. 

Worst of all, Luey was begging for a drink of 
All her playthings had no power to divert 
her mind a moment from her thirst. 

So I made up my mind to go to the spring for 
water, and at the same time to carry food to the 
chickens and the dogs, as the path to the spring led 


past the chicken-house and the kennels. I stole 
into the room adjoining the lean-to, and peered 
through the window-blind. The lioness was lying 
in the kindiing-box sound asleep, apparently. 

I got a pitcher from the cupboard, and with 
food for the dogs and chickens went out through 
the office door, which was upon the opposite side 
of the house from the lean-to. I locked Lucy in 
the office, to make sure she should not wander 
about the house while I was gone. 

When I opened the door of the chicken-house 
to throw in the food, one perverse chick rushed 
out and started to run away. It was weak from 
starvation, however, and I captured it by running 
it down. 

A thrill of fright went through me when I 
turned about to take the little thing back to its 
coop, for, standing in the path, near the corner 
of the house, was the lioness. She looked at me 
contemplatively, as I stood there half-paralyzed 
with terror, half-choked by the stress of my own 
heart action. 

1 noticed a slight, slow, twirling motion at the 
end of her long tail, and then she started toward 
me, measuring off the ground with soft, leisurely 
steps. There was little or no stealth about her 


| movement. 


The impulse to turn and run from her was 
almost irresistible, but I knew that it would never 
do to vield to it. Out of sheer inability to think 
of anything else to do, I began to walk slowly 





“Il began to walk slowly backward." 


backward along the path, keeping my eyes upon 
the lioness as I retreated. 

Oh, the dogs! 
dogs were near at hand came to my mind as 
suddenly as if I had just learned of their existence. 
If I could only reach the kennels and loosen them, 
they would do what they could for me, I knew. 

At the least, there was a hope that I might 
escape during the conflict that would take place. 
Should I fail to escape, what would become of 
poor little Luevy ? 

Slowly, step by step, backward along the 
narrow, stone-strewn path I moved toward the 
kennels. Still somewhat carelessly, but with 
her full attention fixed upon me, the lioness 
followed—and she was gaining ground. 

By the time I had reached a broken, upheaved 
mass of rock beyond and behind which the 
kennels stood, and around the base of which the 
path curved, she was so close that I could almost 
see the separate hairs of her glossy coat, as the 
evening sun shone on it. 

How silently she came! How fearfully silent 
was evervthing through that mountain solitude! 
There was nota bird's chirp nor a cricket's rasp 
to be heard. 

The mass of rock that I was rounding towered 
high above my head. I steadied myself by 
placing my hand against it, and thus moved a 
little faster than before. I knew that the dogs 
saw me as soon as I emerged from behind it, for 


I heard the hurried dragging of their chains 
across the doorsills of their kennels. I also 


heard their sudden check-up, at their chains’ 
ends. They were still two rods or more away 
from me. 

The slowness of my advance was trying to the 
patience of the hungry dogs. I heard them 
swinging from side to side upon their taut chains. 
All at once poor hungry Bett saluted me with an 
emotional howl. Then Pete’s gruff complaint 
mingled in. I had never heard the dogs so noisy. 

At the sound of their voices the small self- 
possession that I had managed to retain till then 
somehow forsook me all at once, and turning 
suddenly I ran with all my might toward my 
brute friends. 

Even as I turned to run, I was well aware that 
the act was a dangerous and imprudent one, and 
I expected every instant that the lioness would 
land upon my back. Yet I was quite unequal to 
the task of facing her any longer. 

Unexpectedly I reached Bett in safety, and 
dropped upon my knees to seize her collar and 
undo its fastening. How stubbornly the buckle 


The recollection that those bull- | 
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held! I tugged and pulled, but still the tongue 
held to its eyelet. 

What should I do? So desperate was I that I 
took the end of the leather strap between my 
teeth, while with both hands | tried to work the 
buckle free, but I failed to do so. I wished fora 
knife, but wishing did no good; so I strove on. 

I was beginning to wonder why the lioness was 
‘tarrying out of sight so long, behind the mass of 
rock. She could have reached me before this if 
she had tried. I supposed that some strategy of 
hers was at the bottom of this delay, and I strove 
the harder at Bett’s collar. 

As I glanced toward the rock at intervals to see 
if the lioness were, visible, some moving object 
upon the bare base of the mountain that sloped 
down close to the south end of our house attracted 
my attention. A momentary uncertainty as to 
what this moving object might be, and the hope 
that help of kind was arriving, caused 
me to look attentively. Then I let go of Bett's 
collar and stood up and stared. 

There, up the slope, scampered my lioness. 
She ran close to the ground like a scared cat, until 
she was some distance up the mountain. Then 
she changed her gait and went ahead with long, 
swift leaps. In her mouth, by the nape of its 
neck, she carried one of her little cubs. I could 
see its tiny, helpless body dangling and swaying 
as she ran. 

The vocal outbreak of the dogs had frightened 
her so that she not only made 
off speedily herself, but was 
hastening to remove her kittens 
also. The last one of the cubs, 
however, was not removed un- 
til that night, under cover of the 
darkness. I took care to leave 
the way open for the mother. 

That this big mountain lion- 
such fear of 
dogs would have surprised me 
more if it had not gone far to 
prove what I had all along 
suspected—that the lioness was 
our lost Phyllis. 


some 


ess should show 


to the coming of the great 
storm, my husband brought 
home a mountain-lion kitten. 
He had killed its mother neat 
her lair, and he thought the 
cub would make a pretty pet, 
as it did. 

It was spiteful and unfriend- 
ly at first, but it soon became 
tame. Its favorite lair was the 
kindling-box in the lean-to. 
To this it came and went at 
will as it grew older, passing 
in and out through the square 
opening in the weather-board- 
ing if the door was shut. 

We named this young lion- 
ess *“*Phyllis."’ She remained with us more than 
a year, and made friends with everything about 
the place excepting the two dogs. For them she 
seemed to entertain no sentiment except pure fear. 

The dogs regarded her with savage hatred. If 
she came near their kennels they pulled upon 
their chains, growled at her, and would have been 
upon her in an instant if their chains had given 
way. As long as she stayed with us, they never 
seemed to get accustomed to the sight of her, nor 
to abate one whit of their hostility. 

Phyllis was particularly friendly with a tame 
goat that we had, and the two often played 
together for half-hours at a time. One day when 
one of their games was in progress, the goat 
happened to run past the kennels, and Phyllis, 
with a forgetfulness unusual to her, went 
bounding lightly after it, right past Pete’s door. 

Crash! Pete came forth with one long spring, 
the force of which tore out the staple that held 
his chain, and landed him upon Phyllis’s back. 


- The fight that followed was terrific. 


Over and over rolled the two, the young lioness 
at a disadvantage because Pete's teeth were 
clinched as only a buildog'’s teeth can clinch, in 
the back of her neck. The yells and howls of the 
fighting lioness were terrible to hear. 

Bett, meanwhile, tugged desperately at her 
stretched chain. At last one swift blow from 
Phyllis’s iron paw stretched Pete out. Before he 
could seize her again Phyllis started for the house. 

Her whole aspect was changed. For the first 
time in her life she looked like a wild beast. Her 
fangs were fiercely displayed, and little streams 
of blood trickled from the wounds that Pete's 
teeth had torn in her neck and shoulder. There 
was a glare in her eyes that frightened me. 

As she approached the window where I stood 
she crouched as if she meant to spring in through 
it, glass and all, and I shrank back alarmed; 
but she glanced toward the kennels, and 
changing her mind, fled off up the mountain side 
and disappeared. 

We thought she would return when she outlived 
her fright, but I never saw her again, unless that 
was she that domiciled herself in our lean-to, the 
day of the great storm. 

“Certainly,”” my husband said, when he came 
home and learned of my adventure, ‘‘certainly it 
was Phyllis; but the risk you ran was none the 
less for that, I think. For two years she has 
lived like other wild beasts, and she has become 
as savage as any of them, no doubt. I am 
thankful that the matter ended so fortunately as 
it did.” 
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MISS ANNIE’S SCHOOL. 


While Johnnie searches Asia o’er, 
To find the Hoang Ho, 

I shut my eyes and see once more 
That school of long ago. 


It was no kindergarten shoot, 
That child of modern rule, 
Academy nor institute, 
But just ‘Miss Annie’s school.” 


Miss Annie’s face was round and fair, 
er eyes were big and blue, 
And everything, we did declare, 
In all the world, she knew. 


She always tried to make it clear 
With gentle word or kiss. 

“What country’s south of Turkey, dear?” 
Oh, Polly Ann will miss! 


But no! Miss Annie smiled. 
Lies under in the pan 

When mother roasts the turkey fat?’ 
“'Tis Greece!” laughed Polly Ann. 


“What's that 


Such grand excursions as we had 
On continent and sea 

The while we held, with hearts so glad, 
That charmed geography. 


“The Mississippi River take, 
For voyage of to-day.”’ 

Each pencil sought Itasca Lake, 
And then we sailed away. 


One blissful hour we journeyed south, 
No craft so swift could run,— 

And then we landed at the mouth, 
And lesson time was done. 


But in that hour what things we saw, 
What people strange we met! 

The painted warrior and his squaw, 
The black-robed Jesuit, 


All passed like figures in a dream, 
With buffaloes and deer, 

And left beside that mighty stream 
The hardy pioneer. 


We heard the slave in rice-fields speak, 
And felt his plaint was true; 

The tears rolled down Miss Annie’s cheek, 
And we—yes, we cried, too. 


Oh, shade of old De Soto grave, 
All honor be your due! 

And stern La Salle—who else so brave ?— 
I take no praise from you. 

But as in thought once more I view 
The Mississippi free, 

I know it was Miss Annie who 


Discovered it for me RvuTH SIDDONS. 
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THE CYCLER’S SONG. 


O, it’s joy to be up in the morning when the dew is yet 
on the clover 
And the air is full of a sweetness that makes it a 
draught divine 
To mount one’s wheel and go flying, away and away, a 


rover 
In a wide, bright, world of beauty; and all that world 
is mine! 


There’s a breath of balm on the breezes, a scent of the | 


wayside r 


08es, | 
A hint of the incense-odors that blow through the 


illside pines, 
And ever a shifting landscape that some new, bright 
charm discloses, 
As I flash from nooks of shadow to plains where the 
sunlight shines. 


I sing in my care-free gladness; I am kin to the wind | 


that’s blowing; 
I am thrilled with the bliss of motion like the bird 
that skims the down; 
I feel the blood ofa Fipsy in my pulses coming, going! 
Give me my wheel for a comrade, and the king may 


cop his crown! EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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AN AUDIENCE STILLED. 


There is a sense, latent somewhere in the hearts 
of unthinking and even profane people, that puts 
them to disadvantage in the sudden presence of 
that which is sacred. 
or ribald jest ready for such an encounter. Some- 
thing, at least, tells them, even if they feel no 
reverence, that silence is the only greeting to be 
given a visitor so entirely outside their habits of 
thought. 

A fine passage in Virgil describes the calming 
effect of a venerable man appearing unexpectedly 
before a raging mob. A power more influential 
than the dignity of human age and character, we 
are glad to believe, is felt by most men at the 
sight of supernal goodness and divine sanctity. 

A feature of a recent entertainment in one of 
the opera-houses of Indianapolis was an exhibi- 
tion of stereopticon views. 
pictures did not meet the expectations of the seat- 
holders. Critics murmured their disapproval of 
them; jokers began to guy them; outcries of 
derision were heard in the gallery, until every 
scene and figure that flashed on the canvas was 
pelted with a volley of drolleries. 

A beautiful moonlight landscape in Scotland 
appeared, and a voice shouted, ‘Cabbage Hill!” 
followed by an uproar of laughter. Even the 
grand face of Washington was cried down as 
“Cap'n Splan,” and the Father of his Country 
vanished in a storm of fun. 

The performance went on, but whistling, howl- 
ing and stamping drowned all explanations. 
The house was in a fever of half-indignant sport, 
and there was no telling where it would end. 
‘Pandemonium reigned supreme,’’ said the city 
dailies, in their reports of the entertainment on 
the following morning, and the company were in 
danger of being ridiculed off the stage. 

Suddenly in the midst of the tumult appeared 
on the canvas the benignant face of Christ. A 
hush fell on the great audience as if a spell had 
smitten them. They looked, and in an instant, 
by an impulse no one can analyze, their mood 
changed. Through the remainder of the perform- 
ance they sat quietly, and at its close moved 
in an orderly manner from the house. The face 
of Him who “spake as never man spake’’ had 
stilled them, as the record tells us His presence 
stilled the storm on Gennesareth. 

It may never be ours, surrounded by a 


They have no witty phrase 


For some reason the | 
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thoughtless or a scoffing company, to present to 
them the ‘Son of Man’’ in a spectacular way; 
but it is possible always to represent Him in our 
daily living so that even the unthinking may feel 
His influence. There is in careless hearts more 
secret reverence for the Great Master than we 
know. The sight of lives most like His own may 
turn that feeling into worship. 


e+ 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


John C. Calhoun had the courage to stand by his 
convictions, though he stood alone. When he 
entered Yale College the Faculty claimed and 
exercised the authority to decide which one of the 
two literary societies a student should join. The 
one to which Calhoun was assigned numbered few 
Southerners among its members, and he desired to 
join the other. He obeyed the Faculty so far as to 
be initiated, but never again entered the society’s 
hall. An unwritten law of the United States Senate 
required senators to appear in dress suits of black 
broadcloth. When Mr. Calhoun joined that august 
body, he asserted his state pride and his notions of 
state rights by wearing, when the weather was 
warm, a suit of nankeen, made from cotton grown 
in South Carolina. | 

When he became Vice-President of the United 
States, and consequently president of the Senate, 
he announced that he had not the authority to call 
the senators to order for words spoken in debate, 
as he regarded each senator as an ambassador 
from a sovereign state. 

This ruling was not reversed until twenty-three 
years after, when Vice-President Millard Fillmore, 
in an elaborate opinion, ruled that the presiding 
officer of the Senate had the right to call a senator 





hereafter by the letter, provided ae let the story 
run on tntil I have quite finished it.” 

“It is agreed,” said the publisher. 

When the publisher came to read the next 
instalment of the story, he found that the author 
had introduced two new characters who stammered 
dreadfully, and whose talk ran after this manner: 

“C-c-c-C-C-C-C-can you not b-b-b-b-b-break the 
d.d-d-d-d-dreadful news §-8-8-£--g-gently to our 
m-m-m-m-m-m-m-master ?” 

“« N-n-n-n-ne-€-€-€-€-e-ver, G-5-6-¢-gaston,” mur- 
mured the grief-stricken Valentine. “I should 
r-r-r-r-r-r-rather b-b-b-burst upon him 8-s-s-s-s-s-s-s- 
suddenly with the ann-n-n-n-n-nou-ou-ouncement, 
and not prolong his_s-s-s-s-sufferings with sus- 
p-p-p-p-p-p-e-e-e-ense !”” 

The horrified publisher saw before him, in this 


continuance of a tory, paid for by the letter, 
which was little les; than a dreadful and terribly 
costly alphabetical procession. He sent for the 
author, and restored the old arrangement. 

As soon as the author again began to collect hi- 
pay by the line, poor stuttering Gaston and Valen- 
tine were overtaken by an untimely fate, and the 
short paragraphs were resumed. 


— a — 


A RHYME OF A PIPER. 


“Piper, wherefore wilt thou roam? 
Piper, wilt thou bide ? 
Here thou shalt have hearth and home 
nd neighbors at thy side; 
Many flocks we’ll give thee too, 
Piper, an thou bide.” 


“Nay and nay! For one unheard 
Calleth me to follow. 
All Lask, a brother bird 
Singing thro’ the hollow, 
Anda friendly star at night, 
And a brook to follow.” 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
or 


STEALING A DINNER. 





to order for words spoken in debate. The Senate, | 
by a unanimous vote, approved of his ruling, and | 
ordered his explanatory remarks to be entered 
upon the journal. 

The eccentric John Randolph, of Virginia, took 
advantage of Mr. Calhoun’s ruling to abuse him 
personally. One day he began a tirade by saying: 

“Mr. Speaker! mean Mr. President of the 
Senate and would-be President of the United 
States, which God in His infinite mercy avert!’ 

On another occasion Randolph deliberately 
insulted in the Senate James Lloyd, a senator 
from Massachusetts. Mr. Calhoun did not attempt | 
to check Randolph, but lamented from the chair, | 
after the “senator from Virginia” had ended his | 
abusive speech, that the harmony of the Senate 
should have been disturbed, saying: 

“The Chair has no power to call a senator to 
order, nor would the Chair for ten thousand worlds 
appear as a usurper.” 

“Ah! they were giants in those days,” says some 
old man, forgetful of the fact that those old sena- 
tors often used their giant strength like a giant. | 

Mr. Calhoun was tall, well-formed, and without | 
an ounce of superfluous flesh. His long black hair, 
combed up from his forehead, fell over the back of 
his head, and the serious expression of his face 
was rarely brightened by a smile. 

His private life was irreproachable, and even 
his enemies could only charge him with ambition. 
His family were devoted to him, for he was an 
affectionate husband and a loving father. Several 
years after his death his daughter said to the | 
present writer: } 
| “If you had known my father, Northerner as | 

you are, you would have loved him.” 

“He was the purest man I ever knew,” said the 
Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, once a member of Jack- 
| son’s Cabinet. “I don’t approve his political ideas, 
| but he is the one public man whose private charac- 
| ter commands my unbounded respect.” } 

At his last appearance in the Senate he was 
supported into the Chamber, wrapped in flannels. 
Too feeble to speak, for the bend of death was 
upon him, he asked that some remarks he had 
| prepared might be read by Senator Mason. 

They were the last defiant public utterances of 

the great ‘“nullifier,” whose public life had been 
| devoted to the vain attempt to restore the days 
| when the United States was a confederacy and not 
a nation. 

When Mr. Mason had finished the reading, Mr. 
Calhoun was carried back to his lodgings to die. 

“What act of my administration, in your opinion, 
will posterity condemn with the greatest severity ?” 
asked the dying Jackson of his physician. 

The doctor suggested the removal of the deposits, 
or the specie circular. 

“No, sir,” said Jackson, rising in his bed. ‘“Pos- 
terity will condemn me more because I was per- 
suaded not to hang John C. Calhoun as a traitor 
than for any other act in my life.” 

he old hero was what Doctor Johnson said he 
liked, ‘‘a good hater.” His lifelong political oppo- 
nent, Henry Clay, was as fiéry and as imperious, 
but he was of a more forgiving nature. He and 
the great “nullifier’ were not on speaking terms 
when Mr. Clay framed the compromise measures 
which opened to Calhoun a door of retreat from 
his perilous position. 

“It won’t do,” said Clay in the committee which 
reported the measures, “to let Jackson hang Cal- 
houn—he is too good a fellow to be hung. We 
must do something; but whatever we report, he 
must vote for it.”’ 

And Calhoun did, for he was qo told _ that 
unless he voted for the compromise, it would not 
be adopted by the Senate. . It was a bitter draught, 
but he drank it. 











* 
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WRITING BY THE LETTER. 


The trade of writing for the press “on space”— 
that is, by the page, column or line—has given rise 
to many expedients to fill space with as little effort 
as possible. Many followers of this occupation 





If boys knew how mych the circumstances, and 
almost the privations, of their lot are envied by 
prosperous elderly men, they would perhaps be 
more easily reconciled to some of the hardships 
that they meet. An exchange relates a curious 
story which illustrates the envy which even rich 
men may have for some simple things which poor 
boys enjoy. 

The wealthy head of a great corporation, which 
employs many people, was one day wandering 
about the premises of the concern. It was near 
midday. He happened to come upon a dinner- 
pail, standing in a cool corner. He surmised that 
t might belong to the office-boy; and so it did. 

The dinner-pail somehow exercised a fascination 
over the man. He could not resist the temptation 
to lift the lid. Within he saw a slice of home-made 
bread, well buttered; two ery brown and 
fresh; a slice of new cheese, and a piece of apple- 


ie. 
™ The millionaire at once felt very hungry—hun- 

rier than he had been for many a day. The 

inner-pail carried him back to a time, sixty years 
ago, when he had carried just such a pail, when he 
had had in it bread and butter and doughnuts and 
apple-pie, and when these things had tasted very 
good to him. 

He became a boy again, and he could not resist 
the temptation to eat out of this pail. Squatting on 
the floor, he fell to on the bread and butter, and 
then on the dough. 
nuts and cheese, 
and was just eating 
the apple-pie when 
the office-boy came 
running up. 






}' avis 


“Look here!” the boy called out. 
dinner you’re eating there!” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” said the millionaire. “But 
it’s a first-rate dinner for all that. I haven’t eaten 
so good a one for fifty years.” 

e finished the pie, and then, rising, took out his 
pocket-book, and from it handed the office-boy a 
five-dollar bill. 

“There,” said he, “go out_and buy your dinner. 
I couldn’t have got for five dollars a dinner that I 
should have enjoyed so much. What I’ve eaten is 
well worth it.” 

Then he bade the wondering boy good-by and 
went to his office. 


cnsttinstienasiimasinien -e- — 


“That’s my 


DOROTHEA’S GREAT PART. 


Miss Young, a bright young schoolmistress, 
determined to make the great feature of the next 
exhibition the presentation of a thrilling little 
drama by her most promising pupils. 
had been assigned and rehearsals had begun, when 
Miss Young received a call from Mr. Nathan Brown, 
father of Dorothea Brown, and—what was equally 
important—member of the school-committee. Miss 
Young had not included Dorothea in the “cast” of 
the play. 

“I called to ask,” Mr. Brown began, “if you 
wouldn’t put Dorothea in the play.” 





have shown great ingenuity in getting as large an 
account of white paper as possible to their credit 
by making frequent paragraphs in their “copy.” 
A French author who was once employed to con- 
tribute a continued story to a newspaper, and who 
was paid for his work by the line, was in the habit 
of introducing very frequently such passages as 
this into his story: 


“Have you seen him?” 
“T have.” 
“No!” 
“Yes!” 
“Where?” 
“Here.” 
“When?” 
“To-day.” 
“Then he lives?” 
“He does.” 
“AY 
The publisher of the newspaper at length rebelled 
at what he regarded as an attempt to make money 
out of him by sharp practice. He sent for the 
writer, and said: 
“I must have a new contract. We will pay you 
hereafter by the letter, and not by the line.” 
“But my contract says that Iam to have pay by 


“Yes, but your contract does not say that I shall 
not end the story when I please. I 
consent, I shall put the words ‘The End’ at the 
close of the next instalment of your story, and 
print no more of it.” 

The author pondered a minute. 

“Very well,” said he. “I will 





take my pay 


the line.” | 


“Why, Mr. Brown,” said the teacher, “I hadn’t 
thought of it.” 

“Well,” he replied, smiling blandly, “I wish you 
would think of it.” 

“Has she ever taken part in a piece?” 

“Oh, yes. She said, ‘Mrs. Simpkins, the dinner is 
served,’ in a comedy piece in the intermediate, 
two years ago, and they all said she did it remark- 
ably well. She has gone through the part at home 
since lots of times.” 

“Indeed,” said the teacher. “I had not heard 
about that.” Miss Young pondered.; She could 

| not afford to offend Mr. Brown. A part must be 
| invented for Dorothea. 

The piece was a romantic one, full of wars and 
rumors of wars, and the actors represented lords 
and ladies of high degree. 
Dorothea by interpolating a new “part.” At a 





| critical moment she was to appear as a maid-ser- | 


| vant, entering hastily and calling to the hero of the 
| piece, “Fly, fly, Lord Ronald—you must fly!” 

| Dorothea was drilled in this speech assiduously 
| and learned to deliver it very well. 

The day of the exhibition came. A great crowd 
of pee. uardians and friends filled the town 
hall. The play of “Lord Ronald and the Outlaw” 
had been rehearsed to the last possibility of 
repetition. All had their parts admirably: but 
were scared out of their best work by the crowd. 

“And now comes Dorothea!” Mr. Brown whis- 
pered to Mrs. Brown; “you'll see that she won’t be 


you do not | frightened.” 


he scheme of the villainous outlaw was closing 
in upon Ronald, when in came the gentle messenger 
to apprise him of his approaching fate and warn 
him to take flight. The excitement of the audience 
| Was intense. orothea was observed to be deadly 


sort of dialogue, the possibility of the indefinite | 


The parts | 


pale. She hesitated an instant, turned Earrte, 
seemed to be sinking to the floor, gathered hersel 
together, courtesied prettily, and said, in a loudand 
clear voice: 

“Mrs. Simpkins, the dinner is served!” 








For the moment the audience sat as if stupefied, 
then a roar of laughter followed, and poor Doro. 
thea had made an abrupt exit. 


* 
* 





FACING A LION. 


Mr. Selous was riding alone at night through an 
| African forest, and after about three hours stopped 
in a favorable place to give his horse a rest. To 
make the breathing spell as effective as possible 
he removed the saddle, hobbled the horse, and left 
it to graze. Then he retired to the shelter of a 
| thorn-bush and stretched himself flat on his back, 
| with his hands under his head and his hat over his 
face to keep the moon out of his eyes. 


Suddenly he noticed that the sound made by the 
horse in cropping the herbage had ceased. That 
was strange, and he rolled over quickly upon his 
stomach and looked out from under the bush to 
see what could be the matter. The horse stood 
perfectly still, with his ears pricked forward, 
gazing toward the road. 

Mr. Selous looked in the same direction. There, 
not thirty yards away, right in the open, was a 
lioness, large and white in the brilliant moonlight, 
coming up at a quick and stealthy pace, and in a 
half-crouching attitude. 

The man jumped to his feet on the instant, and 
the lioness in the same instant crouched flat on the 
ground. The saddle and the rifle lay out in the 
moonlight right between the man and the lioness. 

There was no time to hesitate. He must get the 
rifle, or the lioness would get the horse, and he 
would have to carry the saddle all that distance 
back through the woods. He walked quickly out 
into the light toward the saddle. 

“IT confess,” he says, “I did not like advancing 
unarmed toward the lioness, for I knew well what 
hungry lions are capable of.” However, there was 
nothing else to do, and luckily the lioness never 
stirred till he stooped to pick up the rifle. Then 
she sprang up with a low, purring growl, and 
made off. He fired and missed, but thought him- 
self pretty well out of the adventure. 


* 
> 


WHAT MAKES HAILSTONES? 


The formation of hail through electrical action, 
according to the new theory of Signor Marangoni, 
is a very interesting, and even wonderful, process. 
The wind draws out a cloud into a long, narrow 
strip. In that form, owing to the great amount of 
surface exposed to the air, the cloud evaporates 
very rapidly, and rapid evaporation produces 
intense cold. 


Dry particles of snow are then formed, and these, 
by friction with the water-drops, quickly become 
charged with negative electricity. But the water- 
drops themselves carry positive electricity, and 
since negative attracts positive, a film of water is 
formed upon each snow-particle and is instantly 
frozen into a layer of ice. 

At this thickness its outer surface remains moist, 
the water not freezing so rapidly there, whereupon 
| the electrical charge changes from negative to 
| positive, and the particle is repelled by the water- 
| drops and driven to the outer parts of the cloud. 
| Here the increased cold covers it with snow again, 
E- friction charges it anew with negative elec- 
tricity. 

Repulsion is now once more changed for attrac- 
tion, and the particle rushes back into the cloud, 
receiving upon its surface another film of water, 
which is turned into a second ice-layer. 

Thus the growing hailstone darts zigzag through 
the cloud, piling up its alternate layers of snow and 
ice, until gravitation gains control and sends it, 
with a jingling crowd of its fellows, spinning to the 
ground. 








* 
* 





ONE GREAT BARGAIN. 


It is, or ought to be, a pleasure to us to see other 
men happy, and therefore we feel certain that a 
rather unusual scene described in the Fergus Falls 
Journal will be enjoyed by all sorts of readers. 
A Dutchman came into the clerk’s office, with a 
broad smile on his face, and asked for a marriage 
license. “An old Dutchman of about fifty,” the 
Journal says, but the word “old” must have been 
an inadvertence. 


The paper was made out, and the German 
produced his pocket-book. 

“Two dollars and a half,” said the clerk. 

“Zwei tollar und a holf! Mein gracious, but dot 
vas sheap!” 

The clerk looked a little surprised. He had 
known men to grumble even at the cost of a 
marriage certificate. 

“Yah, mynher,” said the happy customer, “dot 
vas sheap. For zwei tollar und a holf I gets me 
ein frau —” 

“Yes.” 
“ Ind four shildrens —”’ 






Ein goot home —” 

“ Yes.” 

“All dese tings for zwei tollar und a holf? Mein 
| gracious, but dot vas sheap!” 

| The clerk wished him joy and a long life, and he 
| went away rejoicing. 





Miss Young introduced | 


| * 
> 





NO MORE TROUBLE. 


Almost anything is better than a quarrel. Even 
if your neighbor’s hens forage in your garden, it is 
best to control your temper. Try a little innocent 
strategy, like this reported by the New York 
Weekly. The trick is not patented. 


“Are you still troubled by your neighbor’s 
chickens?” asked one man of another. 

“Not a bit,” was the answer. “They are kept 
shut up now.” 

“How did you manage it?” 

“Why, every night I put a lot of eggs in the 
grass under the grape-vine, and every morning, 
when my neighbor was looking, I went out and 
| brought them in.” 
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INCONVENIENCES. 


It’s funny I can never find 

A pen of just the proper kind; 

One such as makes the letters well, 

And knows correctly how to spell; 
Which just exactly fits my hand, 

And writes things folks can understan:; 


Not stupid secrawls, 
which make one 
think 

Some careless child 
has spilled the ink. 

THOMAS TAPPER. 


——__- ++ — 


WHAT WATCH DID. 


Mr. John Benjamin 
Franklin Katt had 
been playing with the 
Christmas-tree again, 
and the pine-needles 
and trinkets from the 
tree were scattered all 
over the floor. It was 
too bad! May could 
not keep back the 
tears. ‘I told him to 
b-behave hisse’f and 
not go to clawin’ 
when I went to get 
dressed,’’ she said, 
“and he w-winked he 
would!”’ 

‘Never mind !”’ said 
mamma. ‘*We’ll soon 
straighten things up 
again.”’ 

“But he’s so very 
thoughtless !"’ the lit- 
tle woman complain- 
ed. ‘I’ve teached and 
teached and teached 
him he must not claw 
curtains and Christ- 
mas-trees and things, 
and this is the way 
he does the minute I 
turn my back!”’ 

Mamma laughed a 
little. Then she look- 
ed as if she were 
thinking about some- 
thing, and laughed 
again. ‘*That reminds 
me of some of my 
troubles,”’ she said. 

“Is it a story?” 
asked May, as she 
looked up eagerly. 

“Yes; a story about 
a little dog I used to 
have. Sit down while 
I brush up around 
the tree, and I'll tell 
you about him. 

“It was in war 
times, when I was a 
little girl out in Ken- 
tucky. People out 
there didn’t all feel 
the same way about 
the war. But I wasa 
little Southerner, and 
I tried to make Watch 
a Southerner, too.” 

“Was Watch the 
little dog, mamma ?”’ 

“Yes. We saw a 
great many soldiers 
from both armies, and 
I tried to teach Watch 
to know them apart, 
and to bark at the 
gray ones and growl 
at the blue ones. I had 
a great time teaching 
him. That is why 
you and Mr. Franklin 
reminded me of it. 


“I don’t know whether Watch could really tell 
blue from gray or not, but he knew very well 
what soldiers were, and by and by I could make 
him bark or growl just as I pleased. 

“But after a while I found that I could not 
always tell the soldiers by their clothes. 
did not always wear the right kind, especially the | 
When their first gray uniforms | ° 


Southeraers. 


| CHILDREN'S 


PAGE 


Pine 








| from the Southern army, and he had to keep hid | 
| until he could find out if these men were friends, 
| as they might cause him trouble. 

“Of course I did not know what to tell Watch 
to do, and he was in a state! Soldiers always 
excited him; and now he would look up at me 
and whine, and then frisk about as if he were 
beside himself. At last he couldn't stand it any 
longer. And what do you think he did?” 

‘‘He barked!"’ said May, promptly. 

“No.” 

‘*He growled!" 
| No.” 
| «*He—he—what did he do, mamma ?”’ 

Mamma was laughing again at the thought of 
| it. ‘He sat down and pointed his nose up at the | 
| sky, and howled!" 








* 
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The barn and the cellar have garnered 
Their stores for the cold winter’s need, 
The trophies which sunshine and 
shower 
Have ripened from tiniest seed. 
Oh, full are the hands of October; 
Dear, bright, merry month of the Fall, 


You cheerily gather your treasures, 
And graciously give them to all. | 
| 





A FORTUNATE THING. 


I’m glad that grandma’s specs don’t grow 
Fast on her head, for then, you know, 

I couldn’t ever hunt around 

And bring ’em to her when they’re found. 
Then only think what I should miss! 


They | 
A smile, a “Thank you,” and a kiss. 





wore out they could get no more like them, and 


they had to wear whatever they could get. So | 
they had all sorts of clothes, gray, and brown, | 
and blue—yes, blue, too. 


TED’S TEACHING. 


‘‘Now, children,’’ continued the teacher, ‘‘re- 


I've seen all three | member and tell when you get home for what 


colors at the same time on a man and it looked so | Egypt is noted.” 


strange. 


Ted was sure he could remember, though he 


‘Well, one Christmas-time some soldiers came | repeated it over and over again, ‘‘ancient monu- 
to our house in these funny clothes, and nobody | ments.’ 


could tell whether they were Southern men or 


When he reached the house, he rushed into 


Union men, and they wouldn’t tell themselves. | the sitting-room exclaiming, ‘‘I know something, 


It would not have made much difference at| mamma, about Egypt that you don’t!” 


|another time, but now father had come home| ‘Did you never find out about the Joseph men, 


and they didn’t get father. 






“The what ?"’ 

“The Joseph men—the men with all sorts of 
clothes.” 

“Oh! Yes, afterward. They were. bush- 
whackers—bad men who were not truly soldiers 
at all. They had come to look for father; but 
their captain believed in signs and bad luck. | 
And when Watch howled he took his men away, 


| 
mamma ?’’ May asked presently. | 
| 
| 


| 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 
1. 
HIDDEN PRESIDENTS. 


“So you see it was a very good thing that I 
couldn't teach Watch what to do.” 
W. H. Woops. 


1. | gave Anna and Clara damson plums. 
<@- 2. To get mad, is one way to provoke others to 
anger. 
3. Ibu-chan.ang and whang are words of foreign 


LittLe Elizabeth, who had lost her fire-cracker, 
sound. 


| said to her sister, ‘May, give me a fire-cookey."’! 4. He was guilty of a most flagrant crime 


5. The party lunched 
below the mill-dam on 
roe-herring. 

6. We met, while at 
Berlin, Col. North and 
family. 

7. The uniform de 
mand for good hay 
establishes its value as 
a farm product 

8. lsaw miners wash 
ing tons of ore in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

%. The gardener will 
make Vie level and 
rake the grounds for 
planting 

10. The leader of our 
caravan, B.U. Rensel 
lar, Was a German citi 
zen 

LL. He let the opinion 
of his lawyers, Hale 
and Jeffers, on the 
subject, decide him 

12. The English sol 
diers, at Sebastopol, 
kept themselves cheer 
ful by singing “Annie 
Laurie.” 

13. Of smoking a ci 
gur Fielding, the nov 
elist, was very fond 

4. The Indian war 
rior fell, pierced with 
a hundred darts. 

5. Will’s and John’s 
only excuse was for 
eetfulness of orders. 

16. You must fulfill 
more fully your prom 
is@s. 

17. The teacher com 
plimented James and 
Harris on their great 
improvement. 

ik. The entertain 
ment, the first day of 
the year, Thursday, 
was & great success 

19. Beg Mary to stay, 
lorgnettes will be fur 
nished for the play. 

20. I pity Lesey’s 
father, the boy is so 
disobedient. 

21. The cards having 
the queens and jacks 











We welcome you, ruddy October, on tan: one lek teens 
We joyfully greet you again, the pack. 


Your sweet-smelling vineyards and } 2. 
} PUZZLE. 
orchards, | 
7 . Transpose certain 
And all that you bring in your train. wild animals into all 
‘ ge | the letters of the alpha 
The branches so heavily laden, bet, exeept the con 
sonants. 
The corn snugly stacked on 3 
the hill, ; INTERSECTING 
The apples and grain still WORDs. 
ee. ee 
awaiting . dil 
8 * 4 
Their journey to market and mill. ‘* 8. # 8 
** ; a 
* * . * * 
. * * . * * 
Central Word.—Re 


n orse. 

Right Diagonal, 
Struggling for breath 

Left Diagonal.—The 
tip end of a whip. 

Words Across. 

+ 1. Places for the cul 
tivation of flowers. 

2. Inclining to one 
side 

3. Act of passing. 

4. One who tells fu 
ture events. 

5. Mends. 

6. Plans. 

7. Uttering a loud, 
deep sound. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My frst is scorned 
by the Arab of the 


desert. 
i My second is spurned 
; by all sane and honest 
men. 
‘ My whole no civilized 
" man can afford to dis 
pense with. 
ee ee — Pr ae. ae es © Seat ie awe + 
5. 
RIDDLE. 
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Alas! the hero of my 
rhyme, 

Committing once a serious crime, 

From justice ran away. 
For aught I know, he’s fleeing still, 
The while he mourns in accents shrill, 

The blows received that day. 
The son of a musician, he, 
Who quite forgot his pedigree 

f did from virtue stray. 


“Why, how proud I am of my little boy! | 
Suppose you teach me.” 

“Won't that be fun, to play real school,’’ cried 
Ted with delight. | 

“You be Mary Lord and I'll be Mr. Sampson. 
Attention! You may close your books. What | Ant 
is Egypt noted for, mamma,—no, Mary ?”’ 6 

“The river Nile,’’ answered the pupil. z 

“No, you must give better "tention when I| 7 ; P 
explain. I'm all discouraged "bout your work.” | Fy ste yee eine Erik Kumi ips? 
With such a wise look, Mr. Sampson continued, | —Rithwite. 
“Egypt is noted for the anxious moments that | Answer to Puzzle in Last Number. 


remain.” A. F. C. 
a ae 


KUMNIPP PI. 





1. Hyperboreans; Moore. 2. Vulcan; Milton. 3. 
Apollo; Byron. 4. The Graces; Spenser. 5. The 

LitTtLe Bessie had been guilty of telling some- San.gon; Hen. 6. Fromethons; ayoes 1. Oe 

P . - ohalus; oore. 8. ne ole Star in the Little 
thing that did not happen, and when mamma | Bear; Milton. 9. Phaeton; Milman. 10. Halcyone; 
reproved her for it she said, “Why, mamma, I | Sones. i. Peyche; Moore. 12. Clytie; Moore. 

tan? : aie ‘ 3. Leander; Byron. 14. Cassiopeia; Milton. 15. 
didn t — it that way. I told it for an | Castor and Pollux; Macaulay. 16. Death of Pan; 
antidote. | Milton. 
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LIFE. 


ADVANCE OF PLANT 


the tremendous volcanic explosion of 
August, 1883, occurred in the Straits of Sunda, half 
of the island of Krakatoa was blown away and 
every vestige of life was destroyed on the remain- 
‘ing half. The ground was buried under hot ashes 
and burning pumice-stone, varying in depth from 
three feet to nearly two hundred feet. No vege- 
germ could possibly have survived the 
catastrophe. Yet when Doctor Treub explored 
Krakatoa, only three years after the eruption, he 
found various species of plants flourishing there. 


THE 
When 


table 


It was shown that they could not have been 
carried there by human agency, because men had 
not visited the devastated island. The character 
of the new plafts was such as to cag that they 
could not have been derived from t 
tation of Krakatoa, even if any living remains of 
that vegetation could have existed in the burned 
and buried soil. 

The nearest land on which any plants grew was 
the island of Sibesie. Sumatra is twenty miles and 
Javatwenty-one miles from Krakatoa. Yetadozen 
kinds of ferns and several species of flowering 
— and grasses were discovered by Doctor 

Treub flourishing on the shores and in the moun- 
tainous interior. That some of these forms of 
vegetation had been carried there by the ocean 
was indicated by the fact that seeds of littoral plants 
were found scattered on the shore. 

As to the other plants, the history of their 
appearance -upon the island seems to have been 
as follows: First, a thin film of a simple form of 
vegetable life, deriv ed from floating germs in the 
atmosphere, covered the pumice-stone and, through 
chemical action, brought its surface into a condition 
fitted for the nourishment of ferns and later of 
flowering plants. The seeds of these were brought 
by the winds and birds and, as soon as the soil was 
capable of supporting them, they took root and, 
bathed in the equatorial sunshine, began the work 

of clothing the barren island anew. 

Renewed attention has recently been called to 
this reappearance of vegetation on Krakatoa in 
connection with the general subject of the origin 
of the plants that inhabit islands. Nature shows 
herself entirely capable of conveying the germs of 
plant-life for long distances by means of the ocean 
and the atmosphere, aided by the birds. When 
man comes to her assistance the work goes on 
apace. 

Of eighty species of plants inhabiting the Lacca- 
dive Islands,—which are simply the tops of a group 
of submerged mountain peaks in the Arabian Sea, 
half of whose inhabitants have, at times, been swept 
off by storm waves,—it is believed that fifty- = 
hive been introduced by man, eleven by the sea, 
two by the winds and two by birds. Among the 
speciés not introduced by,man = one of the finest 
trees of the islands, the co: obo. palm. 

There is nothing more impressive in modern 
science than the story of what has been learned of 

tue gradual conquest of the earth by plants, for a 
real conquest it has been. 


* 
¢* 





ABYSSINIAN SUPERSTITION. 


The Abyssinian has a singular superstition about 
eating in the open. To him a fit of indigestion 
from overfeeding would mean the evil eye. He 
would feel assured that some one had seen him 
in the act of appeasing his appetite. In walking 
along a highway in Abyssinia a traveller came 
across what appeared to be a large bundle of 
washing near the road. He investigated the matter, 
and thus describes the result in the Century: 


On approaching it, a movement going on within 
was plainly discernible. Covered up in their 
shemas, or cloths, were three men eating their 
midday meal. So much in fear of the evil eye are 
the people, that they carry amulets containing 
yrayers, and rolls of parchment several yards 
ong; and pictures illustrative of the triumphs of 
the good spirit over that ocular absurdity are kept 
in their houses for protection. 

If an Abyssinian sells you anything, and is well 
inclined, he will caution you to keep it indoors or 
covered up; for if an evil eye should fall upon 

our purchase it may spoil or disappear, which 
atter contingency is much the more probable in 
Abyssinia. 

I had some experiences of the kind of evil eye 
that caused goods and chattels to disappear. It 
gleamed for an instant in the head of an Ethiopian 
whom I caught walking off with some dollars from 
a pile in our paymaster’s tent. The corner of the 
evil eye smiled innocently when detected, but the 
smile faded away under the influence of the 
paymaster’s boot. 


lille 
MYSTERIOUSLY PLEASED. 


An artist who was sketching on a Japanese island 
found himself able to perpetrate a mysterious joke 
in a very simple manner. He was at work on the 
beach, overlooked by a crowd of villagers. He 
says: 


I noticed then what extraordinary effects colors 
produce on those whose eyes are unaccustomed to 
them. A man inthe crowd would get excited, open 
his eyes wide and show his teeth every time I 
happened to touch with my brush the cobalt blue 
on my palette. Other colors had not the same 
effect. His eyes were continually fixed on the 
blue, anxiously waiting for the brush to dip into 
it; and this would send him into fits of merriment. 

I squeezed some blue paint from a tube on the 
palm of his hand, and he nearly went off his head 
with delight. He jumped about and yelled and 
then ran some distance and squatted on the sand, 
still in admiration of the blue daub on his hand, 
and still grinning, at intervals, with irrrepressible 
enjoyment. Where the point of the joke was, no 
one but himself ever knew. 


~~ 
> 





WORST OF ALL. 


“A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country,” is one of the old sayings that are never 
out of date. 


“You have been very naughty, Nelly,” said a 
writer of children’s stories to her little daughter 
one day, ‘‘and | shall have to punish you. 

“What are you going to do to me, mamma?” 
inquired the tearful Nelly. “Shall you put me to 
bed now, in the middle of the day?” 

“No,” replied her mother. 

“Ww ell, 1 don’t think anything else would be so 
bad,” said the child, with renewed cheerfulness; 
“unless—O mamma!” she wailed, as a sudden 
thought struck her; “I haven’t got to sit still and 
aeer r# read one of the stories you’ve written, 
lave 


1e former vege. | 
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Extolled Dr. “Berry’s Canker Cure”’ for its 
goodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.[ Adv. 








STAMPS. 100 all diff., Honduras, etc.,15e. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stigmann 2106 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and 


Brass Band all Equipments. Send stamp for 


catalogue, 400 illustrations. Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


STAMPS | 300 fine Cape | 
2 of G.H., India, Japan, ete. + with 
tine —— yer only 10c. New 8p. price 
ist fre igent s icanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDAR DSTA MP < 0. .4 Nic 1olson PI., 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps Madey 
SIL WASTE EMBROIDERY “ 40¢c. per gen 0z. pack- 
age. (25 per 02Z.) 
100 crazy stitches in every pack: ge. Address, 
Braimerd& Armstrong Silk Co.,7 Union St.,New London, Ct. 


BICYCLES visas: 
Beeb dgg wt 


New or2d hand; lowest 

43 stock; makers & oldest d Daler in tS °s. 
Ww We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 GSt. Peoria, IIL 








mixed Victoria, 


















DOUBLE BICYCLES | $15.00. 
<a All kinds cheaper than 
buy, send ee you 
uy, senc hogy odog : A 
RIFLES $1.75. cata, Powell & Clement te 
Watches. 66 inal a oom Cineinnati, 0. 

: STAMPS mtn 500 fine mired, Australian,ete.,10c. ; 
1 oer. and nice Album, T0e.. 15 un 

used, 10c.; 25U.8 ; 10 Africa, 10c.; 15 Asia, 

10¢c. ; 10 So, pit an, We. ; 15 W. Indian, 0c: 


a ~New illus.list free. ae stock, low pr ices. Agts. 
hms wanted.50 p.c. c.com. F.P. Vineent,C hatham,N.Y. 


ee ENT WANTED for DR. Oona Ss 


beogtitul ELECTRIC OR- 
ETC, Sample » Py 


BRUSHES, BELTS, 

yy - isk, quick sales, Territory 
given, satisfaction guaranteed. Addres 
DR. SCOTT, Room 1, 846 Broadway, N. Y. 
Saves money! Makes 
money 
others. 
eusy, 
: Stamp for catalogue, 
c 













cards, circulars, 
s for printing, 
@ small paper $40, 


&c., to sactory . 
KELSE 


mae 


Ladies and girls, 
= oll want air 


RIPPLES, isi" 
Sau TRICYCLE “f" 


ot 2; ‘Seon power. re = 
CO., Elyria, 0. 


Address FAY MFG. 
A Winning Smile 
Loses halfits charm wiih bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 
, Soa WHITENS AND 


CO., 
Conn. 

















BEAUTIFIES 
Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maveoncy sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


presses, type, cards, | 
| POPULAR JEWELERS, Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 








_Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf- 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


ete., you should not put off 
another day a.trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 
methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other, 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


$1,000.5 22458 


each, and 4 2d prizes 
=f. will be given for the BEST DESIGNS 00 


WALL PAPER 


Send 2c. for complete ee ag information. Designs must 
be entered before Nov. 15, 18%. Designs not awarded 
prizes will be returned, oe bought at private sale. 

No matter where you live, don’t pay retail prices for 
wall paper. We make a specialty of the mail order 
business and sell direet to consumers at ry prices. 


SPECIAL FALL PRICES: Gotz Paper Ze: ond up: 


At these prices you can paper a small room for 50c. 

Send 10c for postage on samples of our new oy —_ 
and our a “How to Paper and Economy fome 

will be sent at once, showing bow ro get 80 

effect for 85 85" wa ly 

lf you want paper next spring send 10c. postage, n 
and we willsend samples of thexe prize Sore March ist 
9. Explain what you want. Send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, pept. ie. 


30-32 W. 13th 8t., 136-138 w. ronan St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Sewing Finger. 





Made to prevent 


ricking and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in ~p- @ 


hose who sew will recognize its 

value. It avoids causing callous or sore fingers. 
Will not slip off. Is light, elastic and comfortable. 
Ribbed on the inside, and ventilated at small end to 
avoid sweating or drawing. Three sizes,small,medium 
and large. For sale by dry goods houses, or one sent 
by mail for 3 two-cent stamps. 5 for 25 cents. Cat- 
alogue mailed free, of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 


|}and conduct a small local. 











Highest 
- Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 









CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
































“ Do Not Stammer.” 


Edwin 8S. Johnston, one of ny meme gr 8s specialists, | 
has probably made more wonderful cures than any | 
living practitioner. A remarkable case is = of James | 
Lyons, Esq., who was in M. E. Hospital, 8. Broad St., 
Philadelphi: a, ten months with a broken le ~¥ The sur- | 
geons pronounce ed this nervous shockincurable. After | 
ten weeks’ treatment he left with speech restored. 
Refer to Hon. John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster-Gen- | 
| eral tj Ms s., poise Beratio ©. Wood, D.D.,LL.D., Univer- 
sit for 54-page pamphlet to 
P HiLapeE THILA INSTITUTE, 1083 Spring Garden St. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection o1 Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. | 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. | 

+3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


To 

















Your Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, full size music paper. 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly, New York. 


SELL 
MUSIC 


Collection of Brownie Stick Pins. Latest Fad. 








Policeman, Orator, Sailor, Dude, Chinaman, Uncle Sam 
and others; Gold- plated, 15 cts., Solid Siiver 25 cts. 


We pay postage on receiptot price. WILSON "BROS. 





YOU CAN LEARN 





At homes CORRESPONDENS »Instruction thorough 
TOUATIONAL L SCHO. articulars free, Address 
NATILO HOOL of BOOK-KE 


ae 
Dent. E, ar rust Building. 0. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 

Entirely new, scientific invention; 
different from all other devices; the 
nee pate. , Simple, comfortable and in- 
visible ear-drum in the world. un- 
dreds are being benefited where med- 
ical skill has failed. Re string or wire 
attachment to irrita’ 
for pamphlet. WILSON 
10 Trust Building, LOUISVIELE. 
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Great sale Colt, Parker, Baker 
and other Breech Loaders. Price 
way down — new tariff. Sin = 





barrel, $4.50; or with Scott 
Lever, $ ouble, $7 up; mmuaaie 
loaders, target rifles, $1.80; 


9 
se rifles. $1; repeating, $1.50; re- 
} plea -22 cal. 38, $1.75; bicycles half riee, 


| in cut, complete a neat case. 





; fine Bas Giove es, delivered—set of 4 Z Whit 
haimots Skin, boy’s size, $1.75; men’s, $2.25 


H. fe fi.’ FoLsom ARMS Co. 


LP * A dollar 
ee This Ladies’ "Solid Fre French or 
la Kid Button Boot delivered 
Feoanye herein the U.S. Ca recelit of Come, 
y Order, or Postal Note, for oe 

— nore way the boots sold in all retai’ 
FER ove aaed this boot ourselves, therefore we 
style and wear, and if 
any one is not satisfied we will refund 
the money or send another pair. 
dina Ore, SEE sed toh 

idt! 5 sizes lto 
“ ty hate oi sizes. Send you 
. — p= “47 


Federal Sion on Caen 


314 ee New Yor 





TRADE MARK 





White | 
Send stamps for ‘4-page pictorial ‘Catalogue. | 






CROOKED LEG BABIES 


E. Universal Ankle Sup- 

ay “= z — preventive and cure 

a weak or deformed ankles. Doc- 

tors recommend them. Price 50 
cents LD Circulars free, 

R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A 

Figures, Holder, Pielible Ink. ren % 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as shown G 
Best 
Card Printer, = 
Ale 





Linen Marker, 
Regular Price 50c. Se 
for lie. to introduce, 
of 1000 new articles. th} 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 € a tlandt St., N. 





Y. City. 


di SAVE % YOUR FUEL 










S84 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 

#120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
wy é#intenseiy hot, thus m sking ONE stove or fur- 
“nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
a proofs from r, the, first onde vt mayne 4 
“Sour Radiator, the first_order from _eac 
gi Oe filled atthe WHOLESALE price, 
f thus securing an agency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


Stilboma 


is a prepared Chamois 
Skin for cleaning and 
olishing Silver, Gold, 
rass, Nickel or Steel. 
By its use tableware 
ean be kept bright all 
the time. 
Send 6c. for a large 
Sample or 50c. for an 
8x12 Skin 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Extra Pants, Cap. $3 . 64 

This outfit makes steady cus- 
tomers for us wherever it goes 
because it is thoroughly well- 
made of good wool Cas 
mere; fall and winter weigh 
dark ‘colors, absolutely 
Pants have double seats, dou- 
BS ble knees and patent waist- 
f bands, making them extra durable. 
4 tol4 years. All for $3.64, or $4.00 
post-paid, Money veunded uf ecstved. 


Shaughnessy Bros., “‘S.\"New York. 


CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 
the agent selling the most knives between now 
and Christmas. Address, 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


eA INENE CAPES 


EVERSIB 
ae Raphael, Angelo, Mr: Tasso 
The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A vox of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs or Twenty-Five Cents. 
A Sample Collar and Pair of ¢ xaks ae mail for Six 
Cents. Name style and size. 
LEVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
27 Kilby St., 
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77 Franklin St., New York. _— 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH ; 

In Cakes for Durability and Economy. § 

THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for, 

an after-dinner shine, B-. to touch up the spots. q 
For Sale by | all Grocers. 
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THE NEW HOME INDUSTRY. 


A WIND PROOF FABRIC HAS BEEN INVENTED, 
AND IS NOW BEING MANUFACTURED FOR THE 


Benefit of The Companion Readers. 


FROM IT CAN BE MADE .. . 


Wind Proof Vests and Chest Protectors, 


Lap Robes, Bed Spreads 
and many other things for 
protecting the body incold 
weather. 

We have put together an 
outfit, of 
White Mountain Chamois 


which consists 
sufficient for starting the 


business, and _ full - sized 
Patterns for making Wind 
Proof Vests and Chest Pro- 
tectors; also directions as 


to the best way to start 


business. 


For the present this 

outfit will be given Free 

with every New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
ordered of us. 





The price with complete set of attachments is $19.00. Freight paid to your 


nearest freight depot east of Colorado. 


The Machine is warranted “for five years. 


West of Colorado $3.00 extra. 


Send for complete book of descrip- 


tion, which will include a small sample of White Mountain Chamois. 


P whtishore The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A JUNGLE FIGHT. 

It is not given to many to witness such a combat 
as one lately seen by a correspondent of the New 
York Jribune at Madras, and a party of Cheucu 
natives whom the correspondent accompanied on a 
hunting expedition in southern India. The natives 
had set some traps and nets, and were making the 
round of them when a succession of hideous noises 
was heard—roars of rage and pain, and a prolonged 
hissing not unlike the escaping of steam in a small 
jet from a boiler. 


Proceeding cautiously to the spot, they found a 
big jungle bear fighting for his life with a huge 
serpent. The snake had wrapped the bear in its 
terrible folds, and was crushing it to death. The 
bear was struggling as best he might—darting from 
side to side, rolling over on the ground, roaring, 
and snapping his jaws at the serpent’s folds. 

These folds the bear was unable to reach with 
his teeth owing to the way in which he had been 
enwrapped. He struggled along the ground until 
he reached a steep slope, and down this he threw 
himself violently. 

Evidently this frightened the serpent, for it 
unwound a couple of folds from the bear and 
threw its tail around a tree. This was the beur’s 
opportunity. No sooner had the snake thus par 
tially straightened out, giving a rigid line from the | 
tree to the bear’s body, than the bear turned and 
fastened his jaws in the snake’s body. 

The hissing then was appalling. The snake 
quickly unfolded its body, and savagely struck at | 
the jaws of the bear to make him loosen his hold. | 
But the bear, with a muffled roar, kept on biting | 
and worrying his antagonist’s body. The rage of 
both creatures was something awful to see. 

Then once more the serpent constricted its folds, 
enwrapped the howling and gasping bear, and | 
both, struggling violently and rolling over and 
over, disappeared in the tall grass. 

Their track was marked with blood. The hunters | 
followed, and presently saw that the antagonists | 
had separated. The snake, evidently badly hurt, | 








was coiled in an attitude of defence, hissing | 
angrily. It looked as if it had had enough, and 


wanted to be out of the fight. 

Not so the bear. Though crushed almost to death, 
with its tongue lolling out of its bloody jaws, it 
rushed, after a moment’s pause, on the serpent. 
Weak from loss of blood, the snake was unable to | 
prevent the bear from seizing it by the head. Then 
the bear dragged the serpent about, with roars of 
triumph, crushing the last spark of life out of its | 
quivering body. | 

All about, for a considerable distance, the under. | 
brush was beaten down by the struggle and by the | 
convulsive strokes of the great snake’s tail. It was | 
an awful combat. If a Roman statesman or gen 
eral could have provided it for the sports of the 
arena, his fame and political fortune would have 
been made. | 

— =e 


THRILLING 


A writer in the Chicago Record thinks it is not so 
hard to write a capital continued story of adventure | 
as has been supposed. He gives the following out. | 
line of what he thinks would make a dime novel at | 
least as good as the average: | 
Chapter 1. | 

| 


STORY. 


As he rode slowly over the trail the crack of a 
rifle was heard. * * * Bill 
with a ball through his temple. 


Chapter 11. | 


Bill Dalton arose, and though | 
yy the wound through his head, | 


Dalton lay dead, 


The next mornin 
somewhat pained 
set forth to find his comrades. 

As he reached the cation, his horse shied and lost 
his footing. | 
Horse and rider went toppling down two thou 
sand feet to instant death. 
Chapter 111. 

Bruised and wounded, he got up three hours 
later, and in a moment of desperation rode off 
twenty miles to the cave where his brother desper. 
adoes lived. | 

As he entered, a long, low “Hist!” came from | 
the deepest corner of the cave. There was an| 
instant’s pause, the flash of a bowie, and Bill | 
Dalton bit the dust, never more to rise. 

Chapter IV. | 

Somewhat feeble, but strengthened by the fresh | 
morning air, Bill Dalton left the cave next day. 

I}l luck attended him. Riding all alone through 
the mountains, he was startled by a horrible sound. 

Looking up, he saw—an avalanche! It came on 
with terrible speed. It reached him, pushed him 
into the chasm two miles below, and buried him 
under a thousand tons of rock and stone. 

Poor Dalton was dead! 

Chapter V. 

The next afternoon he was arrested in a frontier 

mining town while in the act of robbing a bank. 
The End. 
PRACTICAL. 


Sweet is sympathy, and thrice welcome are kind 
words, but there are times when the heart craves | 
recognition more substantial. 


In a Western city, not long ago, a gentleman was | 
surprised to recognize the face of a person who 
was hawking shoestrings and button-hooks on a | 
street-corner as that of one of his regimental | 
comrades in the war. He went up to the man, | 
greeted him warmly, and assured him of his sym. | 
pathy. Ie was much grieved, he said, to see an | 
old soldier in such a case. 
_ When he had expressed himself at some length | 
in this manner, he was suddenly interrupted by his 
former acquaintance. ; 

“I’m much obliged for your pity,” he remarked, 
dryly, “but how many pairs of shoestrings will you 
muy? 


* 
o> 





EXCUSABLE. 


Some years ago there was a case on trial in 
Bangor, Maine, in which a certain horse-doctor 
Was a witness. 





The doctor answered the questions addressed to 
him in a very lew, indistinct voice, much to the 
annoyance of the examining counsel, whose re- 
peated requests that he would “speak up” produced 
no result. 

At last, when the lawyer had begun to lose his 
temper, the judge interposed, saying, in a soothing 
tone, “You must excuse the doctor. His long 
experience in the sick-room has undoubtedly made 
it second nature for him to speak low.” ‘ | 


| 
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silk linings, $27.00. 


Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adr. 
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SHORTHAND hortha ze of ~ 
FREE. 
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Burlington” Stay-On” 
uk 


The Shorthand College of the West, 
‘T. Louis, Mc 

STABLE BLANKET fits like a tailor-made 

coat. Ask your dealer for the ‘“‘ BURLINGTON.” 









ST ». 
Reference: Merchants’ Nationa! Bank. 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 


‘Anti-Cold 
‘Underwear 


Your address on a postal will bring you ¢ 
) a Gainty water-colored booklet about the ¢ 


} Jaros Hygienic Underwear | 


the underwear of health and c-mfort — 
) gives thorough protection — no irritation — ¢ 
) absorbs moisture —can’t shrink — perfect 

) fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 

) Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
, New York. 
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_ Pozzoni’s 
) Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
, ever tried it?—7f not, 





- whatan IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents ? 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 


Pale Faces 


or Loss of Flesh, or a Hack- 
ing Cough, reveal a condition; 
nota theory. Something is 
wrong. Makeit right with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which restores a healthy col- 
or, builds up flesh, stops 
coughing and gives strength. 


Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists, 


TAILOR-MADE 

Suits, Cloaks, 

Jackets, Coats, 
Capes, 


to measure at less than 
ready-made prices. 


















Perfect Fit Guarantecd 


Samples to select 
from, ful! instructions 
- mensurement, 
and our Fall Cata- 
logue, all for 4 cents in 
stamps. 

A trial will convince 
vou that we do all that we 
promise. 


This Suit $4.75 


without fur or braid; with 
fur and braid trimming and 





Suits (tailor-made), $8.75 up; Fur Capes, 
86 up: Plush Jackets, $12 up; Fine Cloth 
Jackets, #4.50 up; the New Golf Cape, 
$3 up. We pay all express charges. 

Ladies in New York and vicinity are invited to visit 


our branch in Cammeyer Balere. 310-318 Sixth Ave. 
n 


WHEN a train slows up it need not be assumed | Address correspondence, mention 


that the baggage-master has checked it. | 


g The Companion, 


HARTMAN CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster Street, New York. 


An Asthma 
| 


Victim 


| For 23 Years 


WRITES US AS FOLLOWS: - 


POYNETTE, Wis., Jan, 4, 18%. 

DEAR Doctor HAYES: | 

Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years 
since I took my first dose of your medicine 
seven years since 1 took my last. Eight years have 
passed over my head and every night has given me a 
good sleep in bed—something unknown for 23 years 
before. Yours truly, W. H. WHITCOMB. 


| 








Throw away your smoke reliefs, use our 
constitutional treatment and be 


Cured To Stay Cured. 


Particulars free by addressing 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
to setting off a spotiess table-cloth’ We will replen- 
ish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo 

prices? PREMIUMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
foilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks, Music Boxes, Coo Books, Watch Clocks, 
Cheniile Table Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 





Ree: | Te 
| SaearAmenican| 








Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given 
to Club Agents. GOOD INCOMES made by 
getting orders for our celebrated ‘Teas, Coffees, 


Baking Powder and Spices. Work for all. Special 





—you do not know | 


GLYCERINE SOAP 


Discounts, 3 1-2 Ibs, fine teas by mail or express 
for $2.00. Charges paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for Teas, Cotfees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 
For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


Seely’s Transparent 














leaves a delightful fragrance and a feeling of 
purity and refreshment. It’s a triumph in 
modern chemistry. Unequaled for hathing babies. 
If your druggist hasn’t it send 25c. for full size 
cake, 3 for 50c. 6 for $1. Address Dept. B. 


| SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit, Mich 


| 
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Short Talks on Life 


TALK 50. 


Congress 


Has adjourned, but 
The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


has not. It is always in session and 
its benefactions go on without cessa- 
tion; the sum of $5,000.00 every day in 
the year going forth on its mission of | 
help and comfort. 


The Largest and Strongest Natural - Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 


$1,100,000 Cash Surplus. Cost 60 per cent. Usual Rates. | 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
act as Special, General and State Agents. 


LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


HO E 1S THC BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
34.$3 50 FINE CALF& KANGAROO, 
3 mr eh ae SOLES. 
032. | 
$2 = EXTRA FINSMENS 
$2.$1.75 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 


setae 
$25° LZ 
$3 BEST DONGOL, 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
~ W-L*DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


Insurance. 





GEO. A. 





W;k Douc 

















Children Taught 
For 35 Cents 

Be yy tg ey hy” ' yee 
Chicago, and you'll receive A MODEL BOOK OF IN- 


STRUCTIVE PLEASURE, 113 pictures, 77 in bnghtest 
colors, big type, strong paper, board covers, 
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- ] 
brings comfort improve 
KNOWLEDG *~ ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ingand truly beneticial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Ileadaches and Fevers, and permanently enring Con 
Stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and 1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose uame is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 
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800,000 
; are 

hadies,.s using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 

Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hairalmostinstantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
short. Small, compact and easily 
carried in the pocket, ready for 
use at any time or place, Com 
plete set of six pins sent prepaid 
for lie. Six sets for tic. Sample 
pin and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps 


Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 


COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


Outside cover made Regulation Size. 
of fine English grain Ea J a 

leather, bladder of =" 
best Para rubber, and all 

of the finest workmanshiy 








throughout. Ball. complete 
with Brass Inflator and “ Ojjicial 
Guide,”’ containing latest rules 


and chapter for beginners,mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50; 
the regular price of this outfit 
is . Special prices to clubs 
for Foot Ball Uniforms on appli 
cation 

**Official Foot Ball Guide, ‘with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10: . 

Our complete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Games, 
Tricks and thousands of interesting novelties, mailed 
free to any address 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P. ©. Box 2751. New York City. 








| Yo can easily have thebest if 
== you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
heating,in every conceivable style 
| and size for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from +10 to * 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade- 
mark and are sold with a written 
guarantee. First-class merchants 
everywhere handle them. 


pel The Michigan Stove Company. 
MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 











DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OCTOBER 4, 1894. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directiy to this office. We do not request 
Agsate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 


required to register letters whenever requested to 


0 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —Re ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against yoyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the «payiment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 

scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwoimonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a- guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











CHILDREN’S EYES. 


Of all the bodily organs which need watchful care 
in the period of their development, the eye stands 
preéminent. Yet no organ is so often neglected 
or abused. 

It is no calumny upon the modern school-room, 
or upon the methods which are employed there, to 
say that they are in a large measure responsible 
for the many evidences which we meet of an 
impaired and defective eyesight among the young, 
and a premature breaking down of that function 
with adults. ° 

The close confinement of the student undermines 
his general health, and so renders every organ 
liable to succumb under any special strain. Add 
to this the extra labor required of all the organs of 
the head, the close application of the eyes to the 
page before them, and the fact that it is often 
necessary to continue the studies with the aid of 
artificial light, and it is plain that school life is full 
of dangers to the eyesight of the young child. 

And if this is not enough to convince us, we may 
be reminded of the unhygienic surroundings of 
even the best-appointed schoolhouse, the preva. 
lence of contagious diseases of the eye, and the 
great liability of infection through the various 
pernicious habits of the average school child. 

No young child should be permitted to pursue 
his studies to a protracted degree by lamplight. 
We may turn his eyes from the light, and even 
provide shades for them, and still they will be 
affected. Itis never necessary, before one’s organs 
are well developed, to endeavor to prolong the 
twelve or fifteen hours of daylight. 

Instruction to the child as to the manner in which 
he should hold his book while reading or writing is 
also essential. This includes not only the proper 
distance of the page from the face, but the attitude 
of the body as a whole. It is easy to establish at 
an early period a predisposition to nearsightedness, 
and even displacement of the eyeball itself. 

In fact, every source of irritation should be 
avoided, even, if necessary, to « complete with- 
drawal of the child from his studies. 


—_——_@—__—_ 


PARENTAL EXPERIMENT. 


A month after our first baby was born, we 
resolved to settle by experiment a question which 
we had discussed for months, namely, whether a 
child’s tendency to violate the rules of grammar is 
innate, or is acquired through the sense of hearing. 

My wife declared that all children, no matter 
what their surroundings, will say, “Me wants 
sugar,” until they are taught that it is proper to 
say, “I want sugar;” while I contended that a child 
would speak grammatically from the beginning if 
it were not permitted to hear any ungrammatical 
talk. 

We had little difficulty in making the experiment 
thorough. We were living in a little cottage three 
miles from the nearest village. We had but one 
servant, an old negro who did outdoor work 
exclusively, and slept in an outhouse. Our only 
regular visitors were the doctor and the minister, 
both well-educated men; and we resolved that our 
boy should not be within earshot when any one 
called whose ability to speak pure English could be 
disputed. 

Of course wé set a good example ourselves. We 
refrained from baby talk; used only the most 
polished language in the presence of our boy, and 


took particular pains to repeat before him in | 


equally impressive manner, “No; I do not want 
any.” 

Then when we thought that the little fellow must 
have gained some idea of the proper use of 
negatives, my wife would offer a suggestion of this 
sort: “William, the cups are empty ;”’ and I would 
proclaim that “my hands are cold.” 

We knew it would be useless at that time to try 
to teach him anything, but 1 cherished an abiding 
faith that the memory of our polished conversation 
would remain with him. My wife had no such 
faith, but she adhered loyally to her agreement to 
make the experiment as thorough as possible. 

When our boy had passed his fifteenth month, 
we began to look forward anxiously to the result 
of the experiment. We were sure that never in his 
brief life had he heard an ungrammatical sentence, 
and we agreed that his first expressions would 
forever settle the question involved. 

When he was sixteen months old he began to 
name articles of food with some distinctness. A 
month later he could couple two words. Then 
came the climax. He was just eighteen months 
and twelve days old when he launched his first 
sentence, and | may add, knocked my pet theory 
into a cocked hat. 





My wife was 


It happened at the breakfast table. 
telling me that little Willy’s appetite seemed to be 
failing lately, and was trying to tempt him witha 
spoonful of jam, when he leaned back in his high 
chair, made a wry face, and said with a terrible 
distinctness, ‘‘Me don’t want no dam!” 


My wife was generous. She did not laugh aloud. 
She did not say, “I told you so.” But she was 
right. The tendency to violate the rules of grammar 
is born in man, just as the tendency to commit sin 


is born in him. W. L. RIORDON. 


UNAVOIDABLY PREVENTED. 


Captain Bliss was, like all seamen, a strict disci. 
plinarian, and his crew respected him beyond 
measure. Not one of them would have dreamed 
of interpreting a command otherwise than accord 
ing to the strict letter of the law; things must be 
done “shipshape” under his rule. 


One day, while the ship was in a certain, small 
port, the captain 
acquaintances, and as the resources of the ship 
were not great, some of the sailors were deputed 
to wait on the table, to reinforce the insuflicient 
number of stewards. 

As these men were not used to such work, each 
po was told exactly what service would fall to his 
share. 

The hour came, and the dinner went merrily on. 
Presently, however, one of the ladies wanted a 
piece of bread. There was none very near her, 
and the finely disciplined stewards seemed to be 
quite oblivious to her need. She turned her head 
and spoke very softly to the man at her elbow. 

“Bread, please,” she said. 

He looked A merge J at the bread, and then at 
her. It was evident that he would fain have helped 
her if it had been in his power. He saluted in fine 
naval style. 

“Can’t do it, ma’am,” said he. “I’m told off for 
*taters !’’ 


WELL NAMED. 


The simple process of discovering the meaning 
of a foreign word or phrase by virtue of its sound 
sometimes leads to peculiar results. 


“Shure, an’ fwat is this briggy-brag the misthress 
is all the toime talkin’ to yez about, an’ tellin’ yez 
to be so careful av it?” inquired the cook of the 
housemaid ina large family mansion. ‘Fwat does 
brigay bra mane, Oi dunno?” 

“It aint riggy-brag. it’s bricky-brack,” returned 
the housemaid, moodily; ‘an’ Oi’m thinkin’ if 
*twas yersilf had the care av it, yez wouldn’t be 
long foindin’ out what it meant. It’s Frinch for 
breakety-break, that’s what itis. It’s a lot av little 
ornamints an’ joogs an? vases jist made fer ketchin’ 
in the dusther an’ draggin’ thimsilves off onter the 
floor, an’ smashin’ into bits befoor a poor harrd 
wurrkin’ gell’s oiyes. That’s what bricky-brack 
manes, an’ a good name it is for the whole lot av 
em!’ 


NOT SURPRISING. 


A young woman, lately returned from Europe, 
was talking with a friend about her experiences. 
If she is correctly reported by the Boston T7'ran- 
script, it must be admitted that a foreign tour is 
not of necessity a liberal education. 


She was telling about the wonderful smoothness 
and pleasantness of the homeward voyage. 

“It is a little surprising that you should have had 
clear weather and nothing else,” remarked her 
friend, who felt obliged to say something. 

“Not at all,” answered the young lady. “T was 
told that the captain swept the sky with his 
telescope the first thing every morning.” 


THE LAST FIRST. 
Childish simplicity sometimes looks like deceit 
fulness without being it. It was a perfectly honest 
little girl who was asked by her father: 


“Well, Emily, have you got along nicely with 
your knitting while I’ve been away? Which 
stocking are you on now?” 

“On the second, papa.” 

“Well, where’s the other?” 

“Oh, I should have told you, papa, I began on 
the second one!” 


DELICATE. 





| Texas Siftings reports a new form of nervous 
| prostration. 


| “Bring me a beefsteak,” said a customer at a 
restaurant, “and a good one.” 

| “Yes, sir.” 

| “And I say, bring me a big one. 

| thing annoys me and makes me nervous.” 


grammatical style those expressions which are | 


usually the first in a child’s vocabulary. 


For instance, when he was less than a year old, | that a 
amateur baseball club, not wishing his own name | 


he would sit in his mother’s lap staring at us while 
I remarked, seriously and with great distinctness, 
“I want no water;’” and my wife would say, in an 


A PHILADELPHIA newspaper chronicles the fact 
young man of that city who plays in an 


rinted, has taken that of M. O’Lasses. It is 
thought to be highly appropriate, as he plays in 
the outfield, and is an excellent fly-catcher. 


ave a dinner to some town | 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Latracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. { Adv. 
—————_o- ———_ 

“Nothing better,”’ Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsain.—Dr. John Ware, Boston. 50 cts. and $1. [Adr. 
o--— 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. { Adv. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE — 


depends on little things. A Ripans Tabule is a little 
thing, but taking one occasional 5, gives good digestion, 
and that means good blood, and that means good brain 
and brawn, and that means success. 


The Crescent. 


No. 1, $75 
No. 2, $50 
No. 3 $4) 


Honest Value at Popular Prices. 


Perfect in Every Detail; Easy Running; 
Strong and Durable. 

We also build Crescents for ladies, designed for their 
exclusive use, listing at the same popular prices. Cres- 
cents are the lightest, highest grade, medium-priced 
line made. Agencies in Principal Cities and Towns. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


Do You 
Know 


what a good cup 
of Chocolate is? 


If not, why not buy 
a cake of 


Chocolat-Menier 


and prepare it as 
follows? 




















CHOCOLAT MENIER 
BUR TE ee 





“Take one of the six sticks (in each half-pound 
peckaae). break it into small pieces and dissolve 
n three tablespoonfuls of water, over a brisk tire; 
stir until completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk 
for two cups and boil for about five minutes. Water 
may be used in place of milk.” 


Chocolat-Menier 


SHOULD BE USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


It Defies All Honest Competition. 





Ask Your Grocer for 
CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to ENIER, 
American Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, N. 
Y. City, or 59 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

















Apollo 


Design in Sterling Silver 


Spoons. 


This beautiful design is cer- 
tain to be one of the most popular 
and fast-selling in the market. 
It is artistic, neat and an orna- 
ment to any well-spread table. 

hey are offered in the very 
outset to COMPANION readers 
singly or in quantities as follows: 


Coffee Spoons. 
PLAIN BOWL, 75 cents each, $3.50 
Half Dozen, $7.00 Dozen. 
GOLD BOWL, 90 cents each, $4.50 
Half Dozen, $9.00 Dozen. 
Tea Spoons. 
PLAIN BOWL, $1.00 each, $4.50 
Half Dozen, $9.00 Dozen. 
Sent prepaid by Insured Mail. 
FREE — Illustrated Catalogue 
f 150 Sterling Silver Novelties for the 


° 
Toilet Table, the Writing Desk d th 
Work Basket. ‘50 cents f $5.00. “ . 


A. STOWELL & CO., 
Established 1822. 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





FREE 
For Trial. 


Special offer to readers of The Companion. 





Lactated Food 


will be sent to any mother Free for 
trial on receipt of four two-cent stamps 
for postage. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 


We have thousands of letters from mothers who 
recommend Lactated Food in the highest terms. 


Twice The Price 


Would not buy a better revolver 
than the Smith & Wesson. A smaller 








price makes like perfection impossible. 
| There are different models, different 
actions, different length barrels, but 
‘only one quality of material and work- 
| manship—the best. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, ‘syitcneian tes! 


Springfield, Mass. 








Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series No. 3 tells ladies how to 


. «. by making Lacework, Needle- 

Pee work and Embroidery Pat- 
one . terns for use in our next Prize 

y Series Book. This must, how- 

at Home ever, represent original and 


high grade work. For further 

information send 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’s 
Prize Series No. 3. An entirely new book of 
110 pages, profusely illustrated, with sketches of 
work and full of new and practical suggestions. 
Bobbin Work, which is now being revived 
in this country and becoming 
more popular than ever, is 
also described in Book No. 3. 





&@ That all your 
See Linen Thread 
Carries this Trade-Mark. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
New York. Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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k at these Fine $18 and $20 Cloaks for 
For superiority of style, finish and workmanship our Cloaks are known everywhere, but our reputation for 
selling such garments at about one-half usual prices will spread at a remarkable rate this year because we 
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only $10. 


bought during the great business depression thousands of pieces of the finest material at less than one-half 
value, and at once worked them up in our own inimitable way, Our customers have been taught to look for 
| great values from us in Cloaks, but this season we are positively prepared to agreeably surprise their highest 


expectations. 


No. 
va. No. 722 from Dark Tan Cheviot, No. 711 


613 represented above is made from Black Beaver, No. 617 from Black Cheviot, No. 804 from Seal 
from Dark Tan Scotch Cheviot. 


ou may return at our expense any garment that is unsatisfactory. 
Our fine Catalogue illustrating over 75 Styles mailed Free upor request. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & 


BROS., 111 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Choosing a School. 


The lishers of The C will be p to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Business College, 





Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
University, in New England, or any special information 
about such schools, their methods and expense, as | 
may be readily obtained. Address, 


College or 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 





OSTON Institute and ‘Train- 
ing Sch. STAMMERERS' 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
State College, Kinesron, R. I. 
Courses of instruction in Language, History, Art and | 


Science, Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture | 
and Horticulture. Exrpense, including board, $150 per year. | 


Colby Academy, New Lonpon, N. H. 

Health and Education ina beautiful New England town. | 

Five complete courses of study. A college course for 

young women, Steam heat in all the buildings. Fine 

gymnasium. $200 a Send for a catalogue. Rev. 
+EO. W. GILE, Pres. 


ceo Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 








a year. 





Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home 
life. Elementary Classes for Young Boys. Laborato- 
ries. F. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 





Williston Seminary, Easruampron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical a. = | buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 

Address REV. WM. GALLAG 1ER, Prine ipal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sourn Hap.ey, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. ‘ift 


ne 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. | Board and tuition, $250. 
MRS . MEAD, President. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Music, Elocution, Languages, Sciences, . Fits yor | 
Gullege, Business, Scientific School. Beautiful situation. 
Capital recreation. Ez enses low. Send for Catalogue. 
F. W. ERNST, A. M., Principal. 











WESTFIELD, Mass. 


State Normal School. 

Prepares good teachers for good places. 
ense for ladies $150. wee gents men $160. Fo: ta- 
ogue address, GREENOUGH, Prin. 


Boston Training 0 of mastc, 
Music Hall Building, Bosto 

Fourth year. Thorough courses in all "branches of 

ormal Pupils may 

enter at any time. 


Stammering. newron Centre, Mass. 


School for the correction. of all Speech defects. For 
circular, address E. J. THORPE, Principal. 


BosToON, Mas: 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal privileges for both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- 

pensaries directly connected. Term opens gg 

2th. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., ’ 
Catalogue Free. 517 Shawmut’ Avante. 


The Maine State College, Orono, Me. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 

of study :—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- 

gineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engi- 

neering, Pharmacy. Tuition and rooms free. Tota 

annual expenses, including board, $175. Military Brill. 
A. W. HARRIS, President. 


BosTon, Mass., Franklin Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 

Founded by Eben Tourjée, CARL FAELTEN, Director. | 

Send for Prospectus, giving full information. | 

HALE, General Manager. | 

| 


Angaal 2. 





ourse for teachers. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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BosTON, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils for all C3 and 
scientific schools. Its certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and_ high school | 
departuseute of the highest rade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing £ omes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. leventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND HOME FOR CHILDREN, aged 8 to.6 years, at 
MAPLE FA n. 








In a beautiful rural district. Children — find a 
home in the true sense of the wor Sz 2 condi- | 
tions perfect. A limited number of children ‘accommo- | 
ated. Parents about - travel and others anterenied | 
should send £5 particular: 
Miss SARA P. TINGLEY, Maple Farm, eae Conn. 
TELLO PHOTOC Hs. 

“Are _~ hey cute, and on x cents for | 
half a dozen.” 3 inches square; made from life or 
cabinet photographs; satisfaction guaranteed; first- 
class work, equal to o aay .0ocabinets. No extracharge 
for children, E. A TON, 8 Summer St., Boston. | 


MUS ed Popunan. 2 AIRS. | 
Send for Catalogue. 6 Pieces for #8 cents 


su: FREE, 


One- Half Regular ~—e es on 
HENRY KREY & ou. 327, 329 Washington St., Boston. | 


As Good as the Best. 


Send address and two- 
cent stamp for sample of 


“Qxford’* and 
“Superfine’* 
Chocolates. 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 




















Largest and Most Successful in the World. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 


and work of every-day life. 
THE FACUL TY embraces a list of more than 


twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each des ppartment. 
HE ST DENTS pre young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and ze: 
THE DISCIPL LINE is of the highest order and 
includes a ora puainess lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE is the ‘largest of any Com- 
mercial School iy the world. 
THE REPUTATION of this school for original 





ty and leadership and as the Standard Institution | 


of its kind is gene cally ac Koy ledgec 
THE SC HOO . BUILDING is centrally located 
oan purpoee canine ted. 
SPE AY % RSE, Shorthand, Type-Writing, 
Com a a, po may be taken as a 
special course 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils Sommgeote the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 
BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 


For Prospectus, sent free, address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Sing a song of ten cents :— 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue: 

Four-and-twenty fragments 
Joined as good as new. 


When the dish was broken 
The men folks gave a groan, 
But said—when it was mended, 
**We never would have known.”” 


It mends everything so 
NeaTcy, Easity and SuRELY 
that articles may be put to 
service again the next day, 
and no worry over it. 


EPAGES 
meeG LUE 


BOTTLES 10 cents. everywhere 
CANS with patent cover Lay ‘Mechanics. ’ 








EVERY 
DESK 
|FILLED 


Burdett 
College 


of Actual Business and Shorthand. 


Last year, in the face of hard times, 
Burdett College gained 60 per cent. in 
attendance. 

This year nearly one-third of an acre was 
added to the floor space. 

In less than ten days every desk was 
occupied, making a gain of 100 per cent. 
over last year, and necessitating another 
enlargement. 

Intending pupils should register in ad- 
vance to secure seats in the new rooms. 

Thecauses of this phenomenal success are : 
ist—Patented Actual Business from 

the Start. 
2d—Pupils placed in situations. 

Call and see an acre of boys and girls busily 
engaged—694 Washington Street, BosTon. 














_ How to Learn 





Watchmaking. 


This picture is a scene in a room of the 


WALTHAM 
Horological School, 


Where complete instruction is given by com: 
a thorough 
Watchmaker, Engraver or Optician 


In a year or less. 


the same time. 


Our Catalogue is FREE. 


addresses of the students of that school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND TERMS. 
PALMER & SWAIN, 


Waltham, Mass. 


tent teachers, in a practical way, graduating | 


This is a common-sense way 
of learning a trade and being educated for it at 


We wish to get some one in every Grammar 
or High School in New England to send us the | 


STAMP: Triangular 5-cent Liberia for 10 
ent re stamps for 25 cents. Fine 
approy al - t. ts at - 50 | — r cent. com. Agents wanted, 
BUTLER-SEXTON STAMP CO., Malden, Mass. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. | 


Send Cabinet and we will for a you one dozen min 
pture copies and return your pictur 
AY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., Norrisrown, Pa. 


NEW FIFTEEN PUZZLE. 


All the rage. Can you do it? 
Sample Puzzle in box with full instruc ‘tions 
by mail 10 cents. Address, _ 
LAKEPORT TOY CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


es OR = CHILDREN 
WANS Hl LF. WAIN Co. 
ERVICEABLE 
WICEABLESS YN. Mass. 
| __'F YOUR | ee sors | wor HAVE THEM WRITE us. 


GREAT CIVES You 


Lace Curtains, Watches 


rey ieat kets, Ladies’ Boots, P hoto: 
graphic Cameras, Dinner, Tea and 
is coed Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 


y Lamps, and a hundred other 


TEA sitctes Feet ta PEA CLUB. 


one can receive the dealers’ 




















pre Jat "in cash or premiums. Send for 
our illustrated Catalogue. 


210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





_ An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 
Portable Fireplace, 

LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS ' 

Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this sea 
son of the year, as well as in the 
winter months. Fine for country 
and seashore houses. Can be fittec 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 


cular. BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES 


THAYER’S 
‘Slippery Elm Lozenge. 














See that each Lozenge is stamped 


‘* THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


The Quilted Brush. 





Will remove dirt or stains of all kinds, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth. 
Four Styles: 25, 50. and 75 cts. 
Everybody needs one. 
Nobody will be without one 
after they have onee tried it. 


liberal terms—no competition. 
Send stamp for circulars, terms, etc. 


Sample sent post-paid for 25c. 
Reference given and required. 


QUILTED BRUSH CO., 10 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Carpets, Rugs, 
F | BE R Stair Carpets, 
Resembling Straw Mat- 
ting, but far superior. 
An Absolutely Odorless Sanitary Carpet, 


Retains no Germs of Disease. 
it. 











Does not require binding. Fast Colors. 
For 30 Days, 


Fiber Carpets into 
New England homes, 
we will send our 
reguiar $1.25 rug, 
27x45, with samples 
of carpets, 

Express Paid 

For $1.00 

| The opportunity for securing a stylish rug at this price 
| is limited. Send at once. Catalogue for stamp. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees. 50 Essex St... Boston. 








| 











Two Mince Pies, equal to our 


Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
| age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN I 


The Best For Coughs, | 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World Troubles. 


A new thing for Toilet or Bath. | 


Agents Wanted Everywhere: | 


INSECTS do not trouble | 


Sews together and turns under = Wool Carpet. | 
ATTEN 


PPeTiii 
M444S AREA RADY 
Dutta 


As a means of fur- | 
ther introducing our | 


C. H. HUXFORD, 112 Pearl St., Boston. 


Exclusive territory to agents, 
Send for circular. 
prepaid on receipt of #1.35. 
2-quart nickel-plated express 
Takes 1 minute, Saves \. 


“GEM” COFFEE POT. 


in New England in 18 mogths. 
50,000 ““CEMS” SOLD 








Oldest Butter House in Boston. 
Established in 1823. 


H. A. Hovey & Co., 


Victor Creamery Butter, 
Fresh Eggs, Selected Cheese. ‘ 


pe ee ee ee 


Sole agents for 


“(Green Mountain Dairy.” 
. Highest Awards: Paris, 1889; Chicago, 1893. 


Other Fancy Dairies 
b) and Select Creameries, 
In prints, 5, 10, 20, 30 and 50 Ib. packages. 


> 

-) 

q The Choicest Butter Made. 

r FAMILY TRADE A SPECIALTY. 


‘ H. A. HOVEY & CO., 


32 Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, 
Telephone 968, 


Hi. A. Hovey. BE. A. Harris. 
W. H. Hovey. E. B. Hooper. 


Mass. 
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“On the Top Shelf” 


Adams’ 

| Pure 

| Fruit 
Jams 











A delicate Jam is a dainty one cannot always 
obtain, but if you wish a Jam which is manufac- 
tured from selected fruit, with granulated (not 
cheap) sugar and with perfect care and cleanli- 
ness in preparation, insist upon your grocer 
sending you Adams’ Jams. 

Strawberry and Raspberry Jams, 
| Made entirely from wild fruits. 


Apricot. Damson Plum. 
Green Gage Plum. Quince. 
Spiced Gooseberry. Spiced Jelly. 


Orange Marmalade. Grated Pineapple. 
&@ Put up in One-Pound Glass Fars.®r 
F. P. ADAMS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Kellogg’s Extracts. 


‘Ladies’ Delight” 
OIL HEATERS 


Absolutely Safe. 
OIL NEVER GETS HOT. 





No Smoke. 
No Smell. 
No Dirt. 
Light. 
Portable. 
Handsome. 


Better and Cheaper 
than Coal. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


— BROTHERS & CO., 233 Cambridge St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


$ Housek ¥ 
%® Housekeepers 
‘should know that Sausages vary in 
| quality as much as other foods and be 
‘careful what they order. 


“Monogram 
‘NE 











Star 
| Brand” 


is a reliable Sausage 
reliable firm. Selected 
pure spices only are used. 


made by a 
and 


meats 


Perfect Cleanliness in Preparation. 
Our Trade-Mark on each Wrapper. 


FRANCIS BATCHELDER & COMPANY, 
53, 55, 57, 59 Blackstone Street, 
4 Boston, Mass. 
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